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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wandering Currents and Gas-Works Plant. 


Six years ago Mr. H. C. Widlake, Assoc.M.Inst.E.E., 
of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas-Works, contributed 
to our columns. an article calling attention to the detri- 
mental effect upon gas-works plant of stray currents of 
electricity. He has returned to,the subject in the present 
issue; and the contribution is of a valuable order not only 
on account of the cautionary advice it gives, but for the 
illuminating information it supplies concerning the steps 
which should be taken to prevent current secretly stray- 
ing to earth, and finding a path in the metal work which 
so plentifully abounds below and above ground in a gas- 
works. There are some gas engineers who regard this 
matter as a bogey, and, possibly, Mr. Widlake as an 
alarmist. But after reading the present article, they may 
see cause to alter their opinion. It is simply common-- 
sense to accept the fact that, if there is undetected cur- 
rent escaping from a gas-works electric power plant, it 
will find an accommodating path in the metal plant 
underground and otherwise—and cumulative deterioration 
will proceed. Being agreed so far, it follows that, if pre- 
cautionary measures are available to detect otherwise un- 
observable escapes, then they should be applied. That 
such means are available is proved in the article in this 
issue. If the Plymouth Works, with its large utilization 
of electric power, enjoys an immunity from trouble in 
respect of plant deterioration other than can be accounted 
for, while some other works have deterioration troubles 
which cannot be accounted for, then on the face of it there 
is room for investigation to ascertain the cause of the 
difference in experience; and the electric power plant 
should not be voted innocent, with its potentiality for 
providing an unseen cause, until there is definite assur- 
ance that it is so. The means of securing that assurance 
should be made a permanent feature in the works’ opera- 
tions. Mr. Widlake writes seriously on the subject, and 
as an expert whose professional work is devoted to the 
applications of the electrical form of energy to the opera- 
tion of gas-works plant. In his opinion, the question 
Should be thoroughly studied and discussed. 

During recent years there has been a great development 
of the use of electrical power on gas-works, and the 
greater the application, the more essential is it that 
thorourh control should be instituted in respect both of 
installation and subsequent working of the whole electrical 
*quipment. An important factor in safeguarding against 
trouble is supervision. In this respect the gas engineer 
tan be “‘ penny wise and pound foolish.’ Having in- 


curred considerable expenditure on electric power plant, 
he should have a man, to safeguard the new possession, 
and to prevent it mischievously erring, who is, through 
The 
does not mean a student just 
rom an electrical school and without practical ex- 
and whose services can be secured at a nominal 


adequate training, fully competent for the service. 


fresh f 
Perience, 


price. With such novitiates the electrical market is to-day 
flooded. Incompetent supervision of electrical plant, Mr. 
Widlake asserts, is at the root of most of the troubles 
in which stray current takes part. There are, of course, 
many gas-works which have small electrical plants, but 
which cannot afford to have a highly trained and experi- 
enced electrical engineer in constant charge. In such 
cases periodical inspection by an expert is desirable. 

Apart from the detection and prevention of injurious 
nomadic currents, an illustration is given by Mr. Widlake 
of what proper supervision would obviate. It is some- 
times found that a single-pole telpherage system is intro- 
duced into a works, and is associated with a double-pole 
electrical system. Under proper supervision, it would be 
at once recognized that this necessitates the alteration of 
the works’ double-pole system to single-pole working, and 
the consequent abolition of all main and feeder switches 
and fuses on the negative side. Of course, from both 
double and single pole working, earth currents can come 
into existence and cause continuous damage without affe-t- 
ing the actual working of the plant. The greater risk of 
this happening is with the single-pole system. Not only 
is there an absence of the warning of earth lamps (which 
should obtain with the double-pole system), but the telpher 
track in the heart of the works, forming (so to speak) a 
huge earth plate, offers an easy objective to any currents 
arising from the faulty insulation of any portion of the 
supply system. Mr. Widlake, however, is careful not to 
allow his readers to assume that, although a single-pole 
telpherage operated from the general supply increases the 
risk of damage by earth currents, there is any justifica- 
tion for thinking that a works served by a double-pole 
system will be immune in this connection. Neither is 
there justification for installing a double-pole telpher- 
age, in order to retain the advantages of double-pole 
working. But he submits that if separate motor genera- 
tors are not provided for the operation of single-pole 
telpherage where the existing electric power system is a 
double-pole one, then there should be an immediate altera- 
tion of the latter from double to single pole working. 
But in a large system he advises that separate motor 
generators for the telphers should be introduced; for it 
may be taken for granted that the double-pole system is 
the safer for works making widespread use of electric 
power. 

That is only one feature of the instructive article, which 
shows how earth currents may develop without making 
disclosure of their presence, unless there is provision for 
detection. It indicates how destructive such escaping 
current may be. It shows what should be done to 
discover faults, and directs attention to matters and 
arrangements of equipment which should be observed in 
order to secure the greatest attainable immunity from 
trouble. We leave the study of the article with the feel- 
ing that the electrical plant on a gas-works, in order to 
ensure the economy arising from the prevention of de- 
structive happenings, supplies a job for an_ electrical 
specialist, such as is the author of the article, and whose 
presence at Plymouth is due to the recognition of this fact 
by the Chief Engineer (Mr. Percy S. Hoyte). 
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The Pure Air Campaign. 


Tue Smoke Abatement Conference which was held in 
Birmingham last week, under the auspices of the Smoke 
Abatement League, was (as is the Exhibition) a magnifi- 
cent success, in respect of both the variety of material 
before those present and the publicity which was obtained 
for the cause through the Press. Reading the papers and 
the reports of the discussions, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the differences of opinion regarding details 
of the subject which exist among the protagonists and 
advocates of smoke abatement as a means of producing 
better and healthier atmospheric conditions, together 
with a full supply of available sunlight. This points to 
the desirability of a better co-ordination of view and mode 
of action among those who are vigorously prosecuting 
this essential reform. We admit it is a complex subject, 
with ramifications of very extensive order; but, never- 
theless, it would be well if some standard of procedure 
could be effected between the various bodies concerned in 
propaganda and action, and those who are interested in 
the subject from the point of view of suppliers of heating 
agents. The President (Sit Napier Shaw) agrees that 
we have now reached a stage in this matter when. cor- 
porate action is necessary for progress. 

Right at the outset of the proceedings, we come across 
the clash of view between prominent men in the move- 
ment. One honorary official of the League stated that the 
organization has come to the conclusion that its ideals 
could be promoted by regarding industrial coal consumers 
as reasonable beings, and by working with them rather 
than against them. From the same quarter the expres- 
sion of belief came that owners of industrial power and 
heat plants would respond to any suggestion if approached 
in a reasonable manner; and through educative lines of 
operation, it is considered the time would come when 
legal compulsion would be almost unnecessary. Yet, on 
the other hand, we find a resolution passed that the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the League should take action in 
strengthening the Smoke Abatement Bill in the direction of 
providing for the deletion from it of the wholesale exemp- 
tion of metallurgical processes, replacing this by a pro- 
posal that an Expert Committee of the Ministry of Health 
should be appointed with powers to advise exemption for 
limited purposes; also that the permissive powers granted 
to local authorities with regard to the smokeless construc- 
tion of new buildings should include private houses. For 
the moment, we pass from Birmingham to Ramsgate, to 
the meeting last week of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
tion; and there we find Mr. W. E. 
of all smoke nuisance sinners the 
are the worst. In Birmingham the domestic chimney was 
arr raigned as being the worst. This shows the diversity 
of view which exists in the matter of procedure in ad- 
vancing an excellent cause. We are afraid that both lines 
of procedure—the educative and the legislative—are 
necessary, and, in fact, are complementary. Recognition 
must be made of the fact that human frailty, obsession, 
and stubbornness are as strong among manufacturers as 
other people. The educative process alone would be ade- 
quate if all manufacturers were reasonable, and wise in 
respect of their own interests in the matter of a detail of 
their work, because, after all, the provision of power or 
heat in a factory, although it is highly important, is only 
an item in the total of works’ costs, 

tail. 


Associa- 
Nicholson stating that 
metallurgical furnaces 





and therefore a de- 
We have been long enough ‘connected with this 
question of smoke abatement to know that the educative 
process is slow in its results; and the reason must be 
sought in two directions. Either the methods of educating 
the manufacturers are not efficient, 
many of them is of a low st andard. 


such organizations as the Smoke Abatement 


of greater effectiveness; if the want of receptivity, 


reason, then, 


where smokeless heating can be applied, 


it would be no hardship on them if sufficient legislative 
powers existed to compel practices which would have the 
dual advantage of promoting public health, and pro- 


ducing, through greater works’ efficiency, 


or the receptivity of 
If the former is the 
main reason, then it means that the methods adopted by 
League 
should be studied with a view to promoting a standard 


ap- 
preciation, or negligence of some industrialists is the main 
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gas, coke, and electricity has made it much easier than 
was the case a few years ago for manufacturers to com. 
ply with a condition which is indisputably desirable. It is 
distinctly a question which must be examined from al) 


points of view. There is recognition on our part that 
remedial measures cannot be standardized for the hole 
country, or for a set of industries in any one area. There 
is also agreement that a great deal of good might result 


from a proposal made at the meeting that regional or- 
ganizations should be formed for the general discussion 
among the manufacturers of smoke- -prevention methods, 
and their collateral advantages. But, above all things, 
the procedure in connection with this vital work demands, 
in order to realize the best results, proper 
between the propaganda bodies and other 
representing: the industries concerned. 
Regarding domestic heating, no one would at present 
submit that the open fire should be in this country en. 
tirely abolished by law; but we do think that the time has 
arrived when there should be some limitation applied 
the consumption of raw coal in dwelling-houses, more 
especially as it is almost unanimously admitted by experts 
that the cumulative results of the emission of smoke by 
domestic chimneys have a greater effect in the pollution 
of the atmosphere than industrial operations, where, as 
a rule, higher temperatures prevail in the use of raw fuel, 
and therefore the smoke is really of a less pernicious 
character. In view. of this, we strongly hope that the 
efforts that are being made to secure the introduction of 
an amendment in the Smoke Abatement Bill will be 
realized, by specifically including private dwellings in a 
clause proposing that urban authorities should be given 
powers to make bye-laws requiring provision in new 
buildings of such arrangements for heating and cooking 
as are calculated to prevent or reduce the amount of 
smoke. This would merely be permissive, and not obliga- 
tory. But unless some such amendment can be secured, 
it may be many years before there will again be an oppor- 
tunity of statutorily commencing an attack on the domes- 
tic side of the smoke nuisance. On the point of the con- 
tribution that gas is making to the reduction of the pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere, Dr. Margaret Fishenden remarked 
that, although it is claimed—probably rightly—that the 


co-ordination 
organizations 


increasing use of gas cookers has minimized fogs, this is 
probably only in certain congested areas where gas 


cookers are more plentiful than is generally the cast 
throughout the country. What is claimed by the industry 
is that gas has assisted to minimize the severity of smok 
pollution, and therefore of fogs; and no one who studies 
the circumstances from a practical point of view could 
deny that the claim can be well substantiated everywhere. 
Consider the number of gas cookers, gas fires, water- 
heaters, and wash-boilers there are in the country ; 

sider then the quantity of raw coal they have displ 
for the work they perform, year in year out. Had it not 
been for the suppression of the burning of raw coal to 
the extent that is represented by the use of these cookers, 
fires, &c., what with the increase of population and houses, 
and therefore of chimneys, the conditions of the atmo- 
sphere—particularly in times of fog—would have been 
vastly worse than anything ever experienced in times past. 
In making comparisons, we are prone to overlook the 
potential increase of the nuisance, had there been no 
counteracting influence at work. 

A very important matter also received incidental refer- 
ences during the progress of the conference—that is, th 
building of rooms without chimneys or shafts in them to 
provide not only for products of combustion, but for 
proper ventilation. Sir John Robertson, Medical Officer of 
Health for Birmingham, made the remark that all rooms 
should be ventilated in as efficient a manner as possible. 
The efforts of electrical people in trying to have houses 
built with flueless bedrooms, with the idea of making 
such houses preserves for electric heating, is opposed to 
Sir John’s prescription that such apartments should be 
ventilated as efficiently as possible. A flue is a_ better 
ventilator than a perforated brick in the upper part of the 
room. We are, therefore, glad to see that in the paper 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin, the Chief Architect of the 
Ministry of Health, and Mr. Pointon Walker, the Chie! 


con- 
aced 





their business, 


The progress of invention in the use of 


Assistant Architect, a sharp attack was made on flueless 
bedrooms, which shows that this matter is before the 
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Ministry of Health. No doubt the Ministry will do their 
good part in checking a movement which is strongly op- 
posed to healthful conditions. It is admitted on all hands 
that electric heating is not economical; and there is no 
justification for saving a small outlay on the structural 
work of houses to the detriment of the health and pockets 
of the occupants. We see no reason why this point of 
fueless rooms should not be dealt with in the Smoke 
Abatement Bill. It is a matter worth consideration, and 
should be followed up by all who have at heart the best 
interests of the community. 

The Birmingham Conference was a good ahd fruitful 
one; and we believe it will have a very beneficial effect 
upon the promotion of the cause, which all concerned in 
the gas industry can and do thoroughly support. 


Old and Modern Carbonizing Plant. 


Ix this issue an article is published, prepared from a few 
details relating to the gas-making experiences with the 
five-year-old large installation of Woodall-Duckham verti- 
cals at the Provan Gas-Works of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion; but there are a few points in the article which we 
wish to emphasize here, as there is an express desire that 
no use should be made of the figures in any way which 
would not allow proper interpretation of them. In the 
first place, there is the question of the thermal production 
per ton of coal. The figures given per ton must not, in 
justice to the continuous vertical system, be taken as any 
index of the producing ability of the retorts with other 
coals. The coal used in the Provan retorts is that which 
best pays the Corporation through its availability; and 
that is why the thermal production per ton—not only in 
this case, but others—is an unsafe criterion of judgment 
without full knowledge of the coal itself. The next point 
is the greater productivity per unit of area, and the 
savings effected, compared with the old horizontal retorts 
which the verticals displaced, and with the present-day 
horizontals and ‘‘ B.W.G.’’ at the Tradeston Gas-Works. 
Here we have an excellent illustration of the profitable- 
ness of capital expenditure when the higher efficiency and 
economies over the old plant will more than repay the 
charges entailed by its supersession. Not everywhere in 
the gas industry has the lesson been learnt of the 
economy of scrapping, when the advances of knowledge, 
engineering, and operating methods have opened the way. 
Another point is that it is no reflection upon the en- 
gineers who were responsible for the previously installed 
horizontals that the new occupants of the site, through 
lresh engineering achievements, have higher efficiencies 
and the capacity for more material economies. The ad- 
vances came after those engineers. They utilized the 
knowledge of their times, and operated to the rule of then 
prevailing enactment and conditions, and did their best. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that others will come 
alter us who will do, with new engineering accomplish- 
ment, much better than is being done with those things 
which we, from our standpoint, regard as_ ne plus ultra; 
but that will be no reflection upon those now carrying 
executive responsibility for the technical welfare of the 
industry. The Provan experiences in carbonizing 14 mil- 
lion tons of coal contain striking lessons. . 


District Settlements and National Agreements. 


We pause over the second part of the above title in its 
relation to the coal stoppage and dispute. The first part 
seems relatively simple; the latter part presents to our 
mind mountainous difficulties, and many new volcanic 
truptions. Last week was wholly occupied with discus- 
sions over the offer (which was vague in its terms) of 
the Miners’ Federation to enter into negotiations for a 
hew national agreement, with a view to a reduction of 
labour costs to meet the immediate necessities of the in- 
dustry. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and other mem- 
bers of the Government (acting in the absence of the 
Premier) first met representatives of the Mining Associa- 
tion; and all Mr. Churchill’s argument would not lead 
them to consent to enter into a fresh national agreement 
lor the industry, but they promised to refer the matter 
to the District Associations. Then the Chancellor made a 





dramatic recall of certain representatives of the Miners’ 


Federation from the Trade Union Congress at Bourne- 
mouth, and had a midnight conference with them on Tues- 
day, to obtain from them the precise connotation of the 
terms of their letter—particularly of the words ‘* reduc- 
tion in labour costs.’’ Mr. Churchill’s interpretation was 
that the words covered wages, hours, reorganization, and, 
in fact, any pertinent thing which would lead to a reduc- 
tion of costs, which, on the face of it, was too good to 
be true. It met with a prompt repudiation from Mr. Cook, 
whose activities leave the rest of the Executive of the 
Federation deeply in the shadows. He says the Federa- 
tion claim the right to go into the conference (if one is 
arranged) with ‘‘ open hands ’’ to discuss the whole posi- 
tion. This seems to accord with the Chancellor’s inter- 
pretation; but Mr. Cook thinks it does not. It is what 
has been sought of them time after time during the past 
four months; but they have consistently put obstructions 
in the way of open discussion, which left practically 
nothing to discuss or to negotiate upon. Mr. Cook’s idea 
seems to be that what they have been doing must not be 
done by the other side. Moreover, the interview with the 
miners was followed by a letter from Mr. Churchill to the 
owners, which proposed a hybrid plan of district settle- 
ments, which should be referred to a central body for 
confirmation, or reference back to the district, and then, 
when—the ‘‘ when’’ may be emphasized—there is final 
adjustment of differences, the whole of the settlements 
could be embodied in a national agreement. This means 
that after owners and miners in a district have agreed, the 
same men who have, through their policy, brought the 
industry and the country into a critical state, are to be 
the final arbiters over those most concerned, and better 
qualified than the Federation to effect a settlement; inas- 
much as, though the central body was comprised of an 
equal number of representatives of the Mining Association 
and the Federation, if the latter disagreed with a settle- 
ment, the fat would again be in the fire. 

Considering this—considering, too, the eight months’ 
stoppages which, in the short space of five years, the in- 
dustry and the country have suffered through the Federa- 
tion and the national agreement, and all that such stop- 
pages involve to other industries (including employment)— 
the middle course of trying to synthetize district settle- 
ments and a national agreement appears to us to be noth- 
ing but another way of ensuring the retention in the hands 
of the Federation of a power which their foolish acts have 
shown should not be entrusted to them. Mr. Churchill is 
only pandering to the desire of the Federation to keep 
in their possession the weapon of a national strike, and 
to maintain the footing on the nationalization road which 
national agreement gives them. Moreover, there would 
be no end of trouble in conditioning an agreement between 
the miners and the owners which would give effect to the 
Chancellor’s scheme. So long as the Federation objected, 
a district settlement might be inoperative, and no national 
agreement would be effected. If it were effected, the coun- 
try would find that a national agreement and national 
strikes would still be intimate companions. The country 
has lost confidence in the Miners’ Federation as a mentally 
well-balanced governing organization ; and it is little short 
of surprising that the Government should have settled on a 
proposal such as the one which is before the country to- 
day. The difficulties of the situation can be freely ad- 
mitted; but, the country having passed through all it 
has done owing’ to the policy of the Federation, it does 
feel that the future as well as the immediate present should 
have the fullest consideration and protection against a per- 
manent menace. Sight should not be lost of this in any 
settlement. 

Reverting to the interview that Mr. Churchill and other 
Ministers had with the coal owners, there is another point 
which calls for comment. Mr. Churchill, referring to the 
objection of the owners to a national agreement, stated 
that, had the Government known a new obstacle to a 
settlement would arise, they would never have passed the 
Eight Hours Act or proceeded with it. There is nothing 
inconsistent between the owners’ opposition to a national 
agreement and the Act. If the statements of the Prime 
Minister are properly interpreted, the principle upon which 
that Act is based is to allow the question of hours to be 
settled upon district lines; for he stated over and over 
again that the Act was not obligatory, but permissive. The 
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Seven Hour Act also remains; and therefore the miners 
and owners can settle upon any length of shift between 
those hour limits, just as best suits the needs of the col- 
lieries or districts. That plainly indicates and facilitates 
district agreements. 

We all want to see the coal industry fully operative 
again; but the country, having suffered so much, desires 
that full operations should be resumed on a basis which 
will not be overclouded by the uncertainty that has ob- 
tained during the past five years, and will not subject it 
to a repetition of the troubles of 1921 and 1926. Per- 
haps the views in this article would be somewhat modified 
if there were more details available instead of the mere 
outline of the Chancellor’s plan for bringing district settle- 
ments within the compass of a national agreement; but, 
forming an opinion on the broad principles alone, the 
scheme appears to be a device for realizing the desires of 
the Miners’ Federation, by divesting district settlements 
of their independence. In other words, a big organization 
has only got to make itself unpleasant enough to move 
even the British Government to do what it desires. 

Just before going to press, we learn that, with the ex- 
ception of one small inland district (in Warwickshire), the 
twenty-four District Coal Owners’ Associations have de- 
clared against entering into any national agreement. Ina 
letter to Mr. Churchill, Mr. Evan Williams states that 
the District Associations are willing to meet the local 
Miners’ Associations at any time, and no objection is 
raised to the principle of wage regulation by results, mini- 
mum percentage, or subsistence wages. These decisions 
‘‘ arise from a deep and earnest conviction that settlements 
on a national basis, by linking the industry with politics, 
inevitably take the consideration of purely industrial ques- 
tions out of their proper economic sphere, have been 
destructive of peace and prosperity to those engaged 
in the industry, and, as experience of the immediate past 
has shown, are a menace to the community as a whole.”’ 
The owners are right in these views. Time, however, 
passes. The flow of men back to the mines up to Monday 
is represented by only a few short of 55,000. Surplus 
British coal for stocking does not at present look very 
promising. 


Electric Lighting Campaign. 


THE great electric lighting campaign, for which the slogan 
has been adopted ‘‘ Wiring the Homes of Britain,’’ is 
about to commence. To be exact, Oct. 1 is the appointed 
day for starting the great push. It is considered that 
the kindly offices of the Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment in boosting electricity during, the last eighteen 
months have provided an excellent opportunity for a dis- 
play of energy throughout the country from within the 
industry, which, however, appears to require some little 
working-up to bring it to the proper degree of co-opera- 
tive effort. The electrical papers have all, in excellent 
harmony, been beating the campaign drum at the in- 
stance of the Electrical Development Association and the 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association, who are going 
hand in hand in the organization and conduct of this great 
enterprise. The material composing the articles on the 
subject in our contemporaries shows that it has had com- 
mon origin, with the necessary embroidery supplied by 
the different writers. 

We will not attempt to go through all the points which 
have been raised in connection with this essay, which is 
to surpass anything of the kind previously attempted by 
our business rivals. But, briefly, it is considered that their 
natural development lies through lighting—this being re- 
garded as the easiest door by which to enter. Then, 
having got so far, the lighting consumers supply the best 
ground upon which to operate for securing additional 
cooking and heating business. To make the campaign 
comprehensively effective, the country has been divided 
into seven areas, in each of which a Committee has been 
appointed, with a paid organizer. Each Committee will 
form electrical circles within its area, the task of which, 
during the coming winter, will be to spread the electrical 
gospel. Advertising is to be simultaneously conducted on 
an elaborate scale—not only through the newspapers, but 
by posters and well-circulated literature. It is also hoped 





—. 





to have a complete chain of all-electrical, homes tlirough 
the country for public inspection. The campaign ‘s no} 
only to be among the public, but supply authoritivs are 
also to be the subject of attack, in order to induce them 
with 


to take-up greater energy ‘* assisted ’’ \viring 
schemes; and the method of doing this will be to supply 
the backward ones with details of the successes 0! those 
who have already adopted the ‘* assisted ’’ system. | or the 


public, there is also to be, as previously announced in the 
‘** JOURNAL,’’ a mammoth competition, which is staied to 
be all-electric in its conception and in its rewards.  |t 
will take the form of a ballot in which competitors will 
be asked to arrange in order of popularity the twelve 
cardinal virtues of electric lighting. We do not know 
whether there is a ‘‘ catch ’’ in this, but it will be difficult 
honestly to find twelve cardinal virtues. The first prize 
is to be an all-electric home worth £2000; and there are 
numerous other prizes, which will take the form ot com- 
plete electric installations down to single electric appli- 
ances. The programme of the. complete scheme is being 
posted to about 8000 interested parties in the electrical 
industry, so that the electrical operators in the country 
will be well saturated with the details of the big push. 
Furthermore, the scheme is to be inaugurated by a lun- 
cheon at the Hotel Cecil on Sept. 17, to which the lay 
Press is to be invited. 

In connection with the campaign, prominence is being 
given to a number of statistics which are evidently in- 
tended to stimulate the electricity industry into general 
activity and greater enterprise during the next six months. 
It has been said by electrical computers that the number 
of houses in Britain is approximately 10,000,000. Of 
these 7,000,000 are situated in electricity supply areas; 
but the number of houses wired only total 1,400,000, 
which means 20 p.ct. of the houses in electricity supply 
areas, or 14 p.ct. of all houses in the country. In these 
areas, it is pointed out, there are 5,600,000 houses which 
would have a capacity for consuming 1,400,000,000 KW.-H. 
If each of these houses had an installation which cost 
#20, it would mean the provision of £:112,000,000 worth 
of new business; and the same number of new purchasers, 
spending on an average 4,20 on fittings, lamps, cables, 
&c., would represent a further £/112,000,000 expended in 
the electrical trade. What an attractive objective? The 
calculations have a striking appearance; but between 
present conditions and the realization of the objective, 
there stands public preference and a not inactive gas in- 
dustry. 

We have recently suggested in the ‘* JouRNAL ”’ that the 
electricity industry cannot go on developing its business 
in low-priced units without at the same time making pro- 
gress with the higher priced ones for lighting. Year by 
year some of the undertakings have shown that their 
average revenue per unit of electricity sold has beea on the 
down grade. This is satisfactory from one point of view; 
but it cannot continue indefinitely. Statistics which have 
recently been published referring to electricity suppl) 
undertakings in the United States show that only about 
25 p.ct. of the total energy generated in 1925 was con- 
sumed for lighting, but the revenue from lighting was as 
much as 67 p.ct. of the total. In this condition of affairs 
will be seen a very good reason for the necessity of a con- 
siderable increase in the lighting load. Hence the cam- 
paign. 








Eltham Tenants’ Revolt. 


Further information regarding this matter is given in out 
** Electricity Supply Memoranda ”’ this week. The tenants on 
the Eltham Housing Estate of the Woolwich Borough Council, 
it will be seen, are heartily pursuing their campaign to obtain 
freedom from being harnessed by the Council to the electricity 
undertaking for both lighting and cooking. They want gas; 
finding that electricity is too much for their pockets as a heat- 
ing agent, and has a lower operating efficiency than gas. 
It is stated that at least 100 of the tenants have purchased oil- 
stoves for cooking, preferring them to electricity, but it is gas 
they are after. Fancy electricity driving people back to oi! for 
such a purpose as cooking, and a hundred of them on a single 
housing estate ! 
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Coal [mports. 

During August, 3,970,442 tons of coal, costing £75542,847, 
were brought to this country—an average of practically £1 18s. 
per ton. The progress that has been made in the import of coal 
is shown by the following table : 





—_— Tons. Value. 
£ 
a er ee 3,618 5,983 
ee 6 RWS ae G 600,634 966,290 
a ee ee ee 2,319,657 4,147,995 
August. « 6 6 + « « 3,970,442 7:542.847 


Troubled Waters at the ‘‘ T.U.C.”’ 


The Trade Union Congress at Bournemouth last week was 
most edifying. A general bad temper prevailed, and there was 
a fine demonstration of the antithesis of brotherly love. At 
times the proceedings sank to the level of a brawl; and Mr. A. 
Pugh found his Presidential seat not a comfortable one. The 
general strike was at the bottom of it all. The delegates have 
realized that their power falls far short of the high peak to 
which, only a few months ago, they had elevated it in their own 
minds; and naturally they felt not a little sore. 
ments of some of them are of an order which, when they feel 
sig They 
did not even approve of the insolence of Comrade Tomski, who 
in a cabled illiterate and insensate message, applied the knout to 
the trade union leaders of this country with a vigour which they 
The idea of British trade 
unionists being instructed as to what they should do, and how 
they should act, by these Soviet fanatics is an impertinence, and 
an offence to the dignity and manhood of some of them. But 
what Tomski said is not half so severe as what Mr. Cook 
threatens to say of the ‘* T.U.C.’’ Council after the struggle of 
the misled miners is over. At the Congress, he did not want 
any ‘‘ washing of dirty linen.’”’ That has got to come. But 
nevertheless at Bournemouth he appealed for greater financial 
support for the miners from the other unions, some of whom 
are almost bankrupt through the general strike, and the ‘* No, 
No ”’ policy of Smith, Cook, & Co. 


The tempera- 


sore, impel them to be ‘‘ nasty; ’’ and nasty they were. 


will not readily forget or forgive. 





The General Strike. 

The President, in his address, made some illogical and un- 
philosophic references to the general strike, the disastrous folly 
of which is proved by the facts that it did no service, but ended 
in menacing the very existence of several of the unions. The 
only thing Mr. Pugh could say in its favour was that it was an 
inspiring and convincing manifestation of unity, loyalty, and 
determination on the part of the movement. He had little to 
say about the manifestation of loyalty and determination on 
the part of the people of the country in frustrating the evil 
intentions of the General Council of the ‘‘ T.U.C.’’ He said 
nothing about the unlawful acts which they committed; nor did 
he say anything regarding the manifestation of repugnance on 
the part of a large section of the rank-and-file at the dishonour- 
able breaking, by command, of their employment contracts. 
Nor did he say anything as to the tremendous split there has 
been among the members of the unions for being called from 
their employment without a ballot being taken and proper 
notice being given to their employers. There are a multitude 
of honest trade unionists, who are averse to dishonest action. 
The omissions from the address project from it with greater 
prominence than the phrases constituting the references to the 
general strike. There was a grand silence over other phases 
of the strike, which, instead of helping the miners, did them 
more harm than good. The statement was made by Mr. Pugh 
that the general strike weapon would be retained in the arma- 
ments of the trade union movement. But when the discussion 
came as to giving extended powers to the Council in regard to 
future national stoppages, it was found that the Council did 
not want to be saddled with more authority than they at present 
possess. This has proved somewhat irksome. 


The Aftermath. 
The aftermath of the general strike is not at all pleasing to 
the leaders of the unions. They know it has produced for the 


contrary, it left the position of unemployment in a worse condi- 
tion than before. The general strike was a creator of unem- 


The 
astute Mr. Bevan says it is all very well to call men out, but the 


ployment, and that is not a function of trade unionism. 


difficulty is to get them all back again, if there is not the em- 
ployment there for them through the strike. Mr. Cramp of the 
‘* N.U.R.”’ told the conference plainly that the loyalty of their 
people must not be strained too far; they ‘‘ have had some.” 
He cannot find that the success of the general strike is at all 
obtrusive ; and he knows thousands of men who entertain very 
The Right Hon. J. R. 


speaking on the motion for extended powers being given to the 


grave doubts about it. Clynes, when 
General Council, pointed out that if such vast authority is con- 
ferred on one central body, he cannot see any good in having a 
thousand trade unions in existence. He is right. 
Separate, and self-functioning, unions there must be. They 
represent definite industries, working under definite conditions, 
and having their own individual problems, which cannot be 
adequately supervised and dealt with by a central body. There 
is no question that the general strike has engendered new ideas 


separate 


among the leaders of the trade unions, which will be of greater 
advantage to their constituents than the destructive and ponder- 
ous methods of the extremists, who cannot, or will not, see that 
tactics which injure trade cannot produce an atom of benefit for 
their members, but, on the contrary, must seriously restrict the 
scope of employment. The miners’ strike has also shown the 
leaders that, in making demands, the economic circumstances 
of an industry must be taken into account by the trade unions, 
as well as by employers. Like other people, trade union leaders 
The consideration by the ‘*‘ T.U.C.”’ of the 
whole subject of the general strike has been deferred until after 


live and learn. 


a conference of the Executives of the whole of the unions can 
be held. 


The Unemployed. 

The number of persons on the registers of employment 
exchanges in Great Britain on Aug. 30 was 1,549,800. This 
was 9138 less than the preceding week, but 195,498 more than 
a year ago. The total of 1,549,800 is exclusive of persons who 
ceased work in the coal-mining industry on account of the 
dispute. 


-_— 
—_— 


PERSONAL. 


From the Secretary of the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, we learn that Prof. VERNON Hersert BLAck- 
MAN, D.Sc., F.R.S., Prof. FREDERICK GEORGE Donnan, C.B.E., 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., and Prof. FreperiIck ALEXANDER LINDE- 
MANN, Ph.D., F.R.S., have been appointed, by Order in 
Council dated Aug. 20, to be members of the Advisory Council 
to the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, in place of members who have retired on the 
completion of their terms of office. 

On Friday, Sept. 10, Mr. H. D. Madden, M.Inst.C.E., the 
Engineer and Manager of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, made, on behalf of the staff, a presentation of a cabin 
trunk to Mr. L. V. Jongs, who is leaving to take up the posi- 
tion of Assistant Distribution Engineer to the gas undertaking 
at Rio de Janeiro. Mr. R. J. Auckland, F.C.1.S., Secretary of 
the Company, presided. Mr. Jones, who is 24 years of age, 
commenced his service with the Company 73 years ago, as an 
apprentice, and has attained the position of Technical Assistant 
on Distribution. Mr. Madden, in making the presentation, 
said he regretted the fact that Mr. Jones was departing, and 
congratulated him on securing so important a position. He 
added that it was Mr. Jones’ diligence and perseverance during 
his apprenticeship and at the Cardiff Technical College which 
had fitted him for the position he was taking up. Mr. Jones 
suitably responded. It is interesting that Mr. C. H. Carder, 
the Chief Gas Engineer of the Brazilian Tramway, Light, and 
Power Company, Rio de Janeiro, who are Mr. Jones’ new em- 
ployers, was at one time Assistant to Mr. Madden at Cardiff. 

Mr. W. J. Liwerty (Public Lighting Superintendent of the 
City of London, and Secretary of the Institution of Public 
Lighting Engineers) has been co-opted a member of the 
National ‘‘ Safety First ’’ Association Council and of the Public 
Safety Committee. 








OBITUARY. 


We regret to learn of the death, at the age of 41, of Dr. H. 
TempLerR Depree, only son of Mr. F. Templer Depree, Chair- 
man of Messrs. Willey & Co., Ltd., of Exeter, and of the Devon 
Gas Association, and a former Chairman of the Council of the 





movement a grave reaction, and did no possible good; on the 


Society of British Gas Industries. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Wuen the Electricity Supply Bill, as amended in Standing | additional £154 13s. 4d. of revenue, or o*51d. peg unit 


Committee, is brought forward in the House of Commons for | 
consideration on the reassembling of Parliament in the second 
week in November, attempts will be 

The Bill—More made to introduce new clauses (or 
Modifications Proposed. clauses that were unsuccessful in Com- 


mittee), and to make other modifica- 
There is an earnest desire in the industry to obtain 
general powers for joint electricity authorities and local authori- 
ties to sell wiring and fittings; and the clause which was re- 
fused by the Government in Standing Committee, on the ground 
that it would be more appropriate to deal with it when (say) the 
General Electric Acts are undergoing revision and consolida- 
tion, is to be submitted for the verdict of the House. A clause 
is also tabled providing for the Minister of Transport preparing 
a scheme for the periodical appointment of the Central Elec- | 
tricity Board, the scheme to be as nearly analogous as prac- 
ticable to the statutory provisions relating to the appointment 
of members of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. The 
proposers of this clause will also seek for the scheme being em- 
bodied by the Minister of Transport in an Order which shall be 
laid before each House, and shall not come into force unless 
and until it is approved, either with or without modifications, 
by a resolution of each House. An endeavour is to be made 
further to clip the wings of the Electricity Commissioners in re- 
spect of generating stations, transmission lines, and arrange- | 
ments for mutual assistance, by ensuring that they shall con- 
sult with the Central Board; and consent, approval, or making 
any requirement is to be as the Board may agree. The Elec- | 
tricity Commissioners may not like to be shorn of more power | 
than has already occurred. A stronger appeal tribunal will also 
be sought, together with an enlargement of the right of appeal 
from the decisions of the Commissioners. Another important 
suggestion is that, by Order of His Majesty in Council, all 
electrical powers and duties transferred from the Board of Trade | 
to the Minister of Transport shall revert to the former; also 
all powers and duties conferred upon the Electricity Commis- | 
sioners; and thereafter all references in Acts, Orders, regula- 
tions, or enactments are to be construed as referring to the 
Board of Trade. We feel that we should be pretty safe in guess- | 
ing what will be the fate of these proposals; as also of several | 
modifications and deletions which the Government will propose. | 
There will no doubt be rejection of the former; and, through 
voting power, acceptance of the latter. The Bill as amended 
in Standing Committee runs great risk of having some of its 
features further changed before the House of Commons has 
finished with it. Then there will be the House of Lords. 
The tenants on the housing estate at 
Eltham do not intend to be kept in 
chains by the Woolwich Borough 
Council in respect of the heating agent they use for cook- 
ing purposes. This has been the subject of paragraphs in the 
‘* Memoranda ”’ the last two weeks. Since then the ‘ Daily 
Express ’’ has made reference to the matter. Our contemporary 
says the tenants have adopted as their war-cry: ‘*‘ Freedom to. 
Use either Gas or Electricity in our Homes;’”’ and they intend 
to carry on a vigorous campaign to realize the liberty they de- 
sire. lt appears from the statement in our contemporary that 
there has been a deputation to the Council to ask them to alter 
the tenants’ agreements. The spokesman (Mr. B. A. G. 
Beaten) on the occasion, stated that the tenants pay a flat 
rate of 2d. per unit for both lighting and cooking, and that the 
average weekly bill for electricity in the houses amount to be- 
tween ios. and 12s. Mr. Beaten says they have proof that a 
dinner for six people can be cooked by gas for 1d., while a 
similar dinner cooked on the electric stoves costs at least 6d. 
The charge of 2d. per unit sounds cheap. It would be cheap 
for lighting only; but electricity for cooking purposes, he 
asserts, is so expensive, even at 2d. per unit, that nearly 100 
householders have bought oil stoves by which to cook their 
meals. It is announced that a protest meeting is to be held at 
Eltham to-day. There is no question that the tenants intend 
to be as insistent upon regaining their liberty as the Council 
are that they shall continue to patronize the municipal elec- 
tricity undertaking. Who will win? 


tions. 


Eltham Revolt. 


A comparative table has been published 
by the Preston Corporation Electricity 
Department which shows the consump- 


Reduced Revenue 
per Unit. 


tion of current by some fifty consumers 
before and after what is termed in that town the “ electric home 
system of charging.’’ In the year before the introduction of the 
home system, the units consumed by the fifty consumers 
amounted to 15,661, with a revenue of £477 11s. 5d., or an aver- 
age of 7°3d. per unit. Under the home system of charging, the 
same consumers used 87,400 units, which produced a revenue of 
£632 4s. tod., or an average of 1°73d. per unit. The increase 
in units was 460 p.ct., but in total revenue only 32 


42 pct... In 
other words 71,739 more units were sold, and yielded only an 





lt 
seems from these figures that the greater consumption is out 


of all proportion to the extra revenue obtained ; and it is a ques. 
tion whether the Department is actually better off financially, 
We are also wondering what would happen to the depariment 
if all the consumers went on to the home service, and the «ver. 
age revenue was reduced to 1°73d., or below, per unit. Of 
course, there are large variations between the average price 
paid under the system by different consumers. We see from 
the table that one consumer under the new system paid an 
average of 4:o49d. per unit, while another paid 1°183d. per 
unit. The last-mentioned one consumed 4576 units. But the 
consumer immediately preceding him used 5828 units, and paid 
1'229d. per unit. It would be interesting to learn why the 
latter had to pay more per unit. We should also like to know 
at what average price per unit such consumers become non- 
productive for the undertaking—including the average of all 
charges. According to the ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ tables, the 
total working costs of Preston last year totalled 1°89d. per 
unit, excluding interest and sinking fund. 


Electricity undertakings are feeling the 
Increased Fuel Costs. increased cost of fuel, although it only 
represents a fraction of the total costs 
in electricity supply. It is stated, for example, that the extra 
cost of fuel to the Leeds Corporation Electricity Department 
has been, since the miners’ strike began, between 4/40,000 and 
#50,000; and the cost of fuel per Kw.-u generated has risen 
from o'2d. to o:7d. The charges to all classes of consumers 
are to be advanced o-25d. per Kw.-H. during the Oct.-Dec. 
quarter. The Luton Electricity Department are paying for 
coal 46s. 6d. per ton, against 21s., and so a temporary to p.ct. 
advance is to be made in the charges for current. From Old- 
ham the report comes that the increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, due to the high price of coal, is o5d. per Kw.-H. In 
consequence, a reduction of tariffs has been postponed. At 
Bolton, the ordinary rate of 43d. per Kw.-u. for lighting is to 
be advanced by jd.; and for power by jd. The Worksop 
District Council are going to cancel on the ist prox. the reduc- 
tions in the prices of electricity which came into force on 
April 1 last, with the exception of the business tariff, which will 
remain at 1d. per kw.-H. From Liverpool, we learn that coal 
from abroad is costing the Electricity Department 25s. or 26s, 
per ton above recent normal prices, and, notwithstanding, the 
coal is of a lower quality than that generally used. The Depart- 
ment has purchased 40,000 tons of coal from overseas at an 
extra cost of £50,000. The Peterborough Corporation Electricity 
Department states that, although there was a record output 
in July, there was a net deficit of £2251 due to the cost of 
coal. Several undertakings have adapted their boilers for oil 
fuel. The Ayrshire Electricity Board have done so; and they an- 
nounce that the existing coal clause, which is applicable to all 
energy used for power purposes, is now replaced by a fuel 
clause. The charges for power purposes will henceforth be 
based on the average price of coal and oil fuel delivered at the 
Board’s power stations. In addition to the increased price of 
coal, its poorer quality affects the cost of steam-raising through 
the reduction of efficiency. When the data of the Electricity 
Commissioners are published for this year, it will probably 
be found that the quality of the coal now being used will have 
made a difference to the average pounds expended per unit 
of production. If the returns were separated, so as to show the 
difference in consumption per unit during July to the end of 
the strike, compared with the first four months of the year, 
the figures would be illuminating. 


It has come to the knowledge of the 
Naphthalene Stoppages ‘‘ Electrical Times ”’ that during periods 
and Electrical Failures. of extreme hot or cold weather, gas 

service-pipes are liable to become 
stopped through the deposition of naphthalene; and it refers 
to a notice issued by a gas company that consumers observing 
any defect in the gas supply should communicate immediately 
with the manager at the gas-works. Our contemporary thinks 
the notice would be greatly improved by the alteration of one 
word—that is by changing ‘“‘ gas’’ to “ electricity ”’ before 
‘““ works.” It is true that the manager of the electricity works 
can guarantee absolute immunity from naphthalene troubles; 
but what he cannot do is to guarantee immunity from break- 
downs of the electricity supply, which are not only far more 
frequent than breakdowns of gas supply, but may affect simul- 
taneously all the consumers in a supply area, or a section of 
them, or individuals, depending upon whether the mishap oc- 
curs at the generating station, on the district, or within the 
premises of the consumer. Naphthalene troubles (which, dur- 
ing the past decade or so, have been reduced enormously in well- 
regulated gas-supply systems) only affect individual consumers. 


The reminder of the frailties of electricity may induce our 
contemporary to reconsider its suggestion of the alteration of 
a word in the notice which drew from it a comment of a not 


conspicuously intelligent order. 
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DANGER OF EARTH CURRENTS ON GAS-WORKS. 


By H. C. WIDLAKE, A.M.1.E.E., of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company. 


About five years ago it was my privilege to contribute an 
article on the above subject to the ‘‘ JournaL ’”’ (July 7, 1920, 
p. 26). At that time the points raised were entirely the fruits of 
personal experience and observation, and were in no way based 


upon or supplemented by any outside information. It was, in- 


‘deed, suggested from more than one source that | was chasing 


a myth, or at any rate that the possibilities outlined as to the 
damage which could be caused to gas apparatus by stray cur- 
rents were so extremely remote as to be not worth serious con- 
sideration. 

Since then, however, I have acquired a considerable amount 
of information regarding what may be termed unaccounted-for 
troubles on gas-works—or in other words, troubles which have 
developed, and have been put right, but for the occurrence of 
which no satisfactory explanation has ever been forthcoming. 

In no case coming to my knowledge has it been admitted 
that stray currents were the responsible agents, yet in each case 
the electrical conditions pertaining to that particular plant were 
such as could easily give rise to uncontrolled and undetected 
earth currents. 

As regards the plant for which I am responsible, the experi- 
ence of the past five years has, happily, not added to my know- 
ledge of damage caused in this manner; but what it has done 
has been to confirm—if, indeed, any confirmation was needed— 
the views previously expressed that in many gas undertakings 
rapid deterioration of valuable plant is taking place in so in- 
sidious a manner as not to give rise in the minds of the re- 
sponsible engineering officials to the slightest suspicion of the 
real state of affairs. 

The immunity which we at Plymouth enjoy from this form 
of trouble is entirely due to the fact that we are fully alive to 
the conditions under which it may arise, and are hence in a 
position to detect the first signs of trouble in this respect long 
before an incipient fault can develop into an agent of de 
struction 


A Supject DEMANDING GREATER ATTENTION. 


I do not wish to pose as an alarmist, but I do suggest that 
the time is long overdue when this matter should be thoroughly 
ventilated, and steps taken to put an end to a disease which is 
literally eating into the profits of many an undertaking. The only 
manner in which this can be accomplished is to give wide 
publicity to the circumstances in which danger and damage 
by electrolytic action can arise, and to hope that the subject 
will be considered of sufficient importance to warrant its dis- 
cussion at District Association meetings of engineers, where 
experiences can be interchanged and much valuable assistance 
imparted to those who do not happen to be conversant with 
this particular phase attendant upon the use of electrical power. 

SUPERVISION A ViTAL Factor. 

The risks of trouble due to the deterioration of plant, struc- 
tures, and mains on the works caused by the improper passage 
of electric currents commences from the day electrical machinery 
is instalied for the operation of the various units of works 
plant; and the degree of immunity or otherwise which will be 
experienced in this particular connection will depend entirely 
upon the nature of the supervision under which the plant is 
run, 

I have repeatedly urged in various contributions to these 
pages the folly of incurring considerable expenditure on electric 
power plant and then leaving it to the tender mercies of handy 
men, or third-rate wiremen, termed by courtesy electricians. 

The high hopes of parents desirous of providing a brilliant 
future for their sons has resulted in innumerable small pre- 
miums being handed over to mushroom concerns who possess 
neither the technical ability nor the organization necessary to 
give a lad a proper electrical training ; and the result is that 
to-day the electrical labour market is flooded with inexperi- 
enced youths whose chief stock-in-trade is an optimistic readi- 
Ness to run, or rather to ruin, any plant over which a mis- 
guided owner is foolish enough to give them control. 

It is this matter of incompetent supervision which lies at the 
root of the troubles forming the subject of this article. The 
best insurance which the user of an electric power plant can 
eflect is to engage a good man to run it for him; and if the 
plant is too small to warrant the employment of such a man, 
it should be periodically inspected by an engineer of repute. 

INSIDIOUS COMMENCEMENT OF THE TROUBLE. 

_ lt is one thing to keep a plant running in an apparently satis- 
lactory manner, and quite another to keep it free from those 
faults which constitute a source of danger to adjacent -plant. 
A point which should be borne in mind is that the most rapid 
electrolytic deterioration of mains and plant may be taking 
place under one’s nose, without the electrical plant. from which 
all the damage springs faltering in its stride, or working-in any 
other than what is apparently a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

nN other words, the birth of an earth current is not neces- 





sarily accompanied by any of the pyrotechnic displays, blowing 
of fuses, and falling of circuit breakers, which one usually 
associates with the occurrence of an electrical fault. 

I propose to take the case of a works served by a 220 volt, 
direct current, double-pole system—i.e., a system in which the 
positive and negative sides are efficiently insulated from contact 
with earth—and to show the conditions under which  electro- 
lytic trouble may develop and proceed unchecked and unob- 
served. 
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Fig. 1. 


In fig. 1 an ordinary double-pole system is shown diagram- 
matically. A dynamo supplies current to a pair of bus bars 
from which feeders are run to various portions of the works. 
This system is free from any legitimate contact with earth, ex- 
cept at one point—namely, the earth lamps A + and A — ; and 
these play such an important part in the argument as to war- 
rant the promirfence given them in the diagram. ‘They consist 
of two 220-volt lamps connected in series across the busbars, 
the centre point between the lamps being connected to a good 
earth such as an adjacent water pipe. So long as this system 
is well insulated on both limbs, the positive side will be main- 
tained at a potential of 110 volts above earth potential, and the 
negative side at a potential of 110 volts below earth potential, 
and the two earth lamps will both glow with equal brilliancy. 
If, instead of lamps, a pair of voltmeters were installed, each 
meter would read 110 volts. 

Now let it be assumed that a fault to earth occurs at the 
point marked a on one of the negative feeders. The negative 
side of the system will immediately fall to earth potential, while 
the potential between the positive side and earth will be doubled. 
If the system as a whole is in fairly good order, everything will 
run on as before; but if it is in bad order, the probability is 
that the doubled pressure between the positive side and earth 
will find out a number of weak places, causing burn-outs. 
Assuming the former state, all that will happen on the occur- 
rence of the fault will be that lamp A— will.cease to glow, while 
lamp A+ will light up with twice its usual brilliancy. 

If instead of lamps voltmeters were installed, the one on the 
negative side would fall to zero, and the other would read 220 
volts. Thus the balance of the entire system will be affected 
by one fault occurring, not necessarily on the feeder line as 
assumed, but anywhere between the negative brush of the 
dynamo and the negative side of any of the works motors or 
lights. Up to now, though the system is earthed by one fault, 
no earth current is actually flowing, as, before this can happen, 
there must be two points of differing potential between which 
a current can flow. 

Now let it be assumed that a second fault to earth develops 
on the same side of the system, at (say) point b. A flow of 
current, shown by dotted lines, will immediately take place be- 
tween the two points a and b, its magnitude being determined 
by the load on the feeders on which the faults lie, and the re- 
spective distances of the faults from the source of supply. 


SMALL INDICATION OF FAULTS. 


Thus two faults have occurred, both on the same side of the 
system. But note this—no fuse has blown, no breaker has 
fallen, the dynamo has not faltered in its stride, the main 
ammeter has not risen from its normal position by as much as 
a milliamp. “All that has happened is that one lamp on the 
switchboard has gone out, and another has lit up with twice its 
normal brilliancy. Yet the conditions under which the plant 
works have changed altogether. Immunity from electrolytic 
troubles no longer exists. Two faults have developed, and be- 
tween them a current is flowing causing rapid deterioration to 
any metallic apparatus, such as plant and mains, which may ig 
in its track, and so assist it in its search for the path of leas 
resistance. 

Now let it be assumed that two more faults develop to earth 
on the negative side at (say) the points marked ¢ and d, making 
a total of four faults all on the same side of the system. Earth 
currents, shown by dotted lines, are freely flowing between 
these four points, doing incalculable damage to valuable ap- 
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paratus ; yet the electrical plant continues to run sweetly, and 
by its general behaviour inspiring a sense of absolute security. 

Only when the first fault occurred at a did one of the earth 
lamps go out and the other glow with increased brilliancy. If, 
instead of four faults, forty faults had developed, nothing further 
would have happened so far as any element of warning was con- 
cerned. 

If the earth lamps are allowed to fall into a state of disre- 
pair, or, being in order, their warning is ignored, we lose at 
once the simplest means of keeping our fingers on the pulse of 
the plant. Yet this frequently happens, and the man in charge 
of the plant imagines that, because no fuse has blown or no 
breaker has fallen, everything is as it should be. 

It may very naturally be argued that earth lamps do not con- 
stitute the only form of protection, and that other forms of pro- 
tective gear could be installed to give warning of a fault to 
earth in an unmistakable manner which could not be ignored. 
This is admitted ; but even a most elaborate system of protection 
does not solve the problem of the incompetent attendant. A 
man to whom the functioning of earth lamps conveys no mes- 
sage of warning is not likely to maintain any protective system 
in an efficient condition. 

FAULTS ON THE POSITIVE SIDE. 

So far 1 have only dealt with faults developing on the nega- 
tive side of the system, but the argument | have set out applies 
with equal force to the positive side. One fault to earth or 
hundreds of faults to earth could develop on one side (either posi- 
tive or negative) of a double-pole system; and so long as the 
other side was free from faults, no difference would be noticed 
in the running of the plant, and only the functioning of the 
earth lamps on the occurrence of the first fault would indicate 
the existence of dangerous conditions. 

Of course, a fault developing on the positive side of a system 
whose negative side was already earthed would cause a shut- 
down ; but I have endeavoured to show how a badly-maintained 
system may be earthed by a number of faults on one side 
without the actual running of the plant being affected, and 
further that the presence of two faults to earth on the same 
side may give rise to the flow of a destructive current. I have 
frequently met cases in double pole working where the occur- 
rence of a fault on one side has caused a feeder fuse to blow, 
and the electrician in charge has located that fault, remedied it, 
and declared everything ‘‘ O.K.,’’ never realizing that he was 
leaving an undiscovered fault or faults on the other side. 


Tue SINGLE-POLE SYSTEM. 


I now come to the consideration of a system which is very 
commonly found on gas undertakings—i.e., the single-pole sys- 
tem having the negative side earthed by the track and structure 
of a monorail telpher. 

Occasionally this is found in what can only be described as a 
hybrid form. 1 allude to a double-pole system with which is 
associated a monorail single-pole telpherage. Under proper 
supervision it would be at once recognized that the in- 
troduction of a single-pole telphe.age into a works must 
necessitate the alteration of the works double-pole elec- 
trical power system to single-pole working and the consequent 
abolition of all main and feeder switches and fuses on the 
negative side. This requirement is, unfortunately, not always 
recognized ; and one frequently comes across plants having full 
double-pole switching and protective arrangements, and yet 
with the negative side put to earth each time a double-pole 
switch feeding the telpher circuit is closed. In this way the 
potential of the positive side relative to earth potential is being 
frequently doubled and halved, while the potential of the nega- 
tive side relative to earth potential is as frequently altered from 
zero to half the supply voltage. This is not only contrary to 
Board of Trade requirements, but imposes a strain on the in- 
sulation of the entire plant each time the telpher is switched in 
or out. 

Where a single-pole telpherage is installed, and operated from 
an existing works double-pole system, the fact must be faced 
that the plant can be no longer regarded as a double-pole instal- 
lation, and must be altered to conform io the regulations 
governing single-pole working. 

The telpher track and structure must be permanently con- 
nected to the negative bus bar, and no interruptive device such 
as a switch or a fuse can be permitted on the negative side of 
the dynamo or feeder system. Linked double-pole switches 
may continue to be used on individual motors. 

A single-pole system has its advantages, among the chief of 
which is the fact that, owing to the negative side being per- 
manently maintained at earth potential, it is impossible for a 
fault on one side of the system to result in the doubling of the 
pressure between the positive side and earth. With such a 
system the telpher track structure must be regarded as a huge 
earth plate offering an easy alternative path for currents leak- 

ing from some other portion of the negative network. Earth 
lamps, in the sense to which I have previously alluded to 
them, cannot be employed on a single-pole system, and so other 
means have to be provided to detect irregular conditions. 


EartH CURRENTS WITH SINGLE-POLE Systems. 


Assuming that the telpher track is electrically continuous (I 
shall touch upon the question of efficient bonding in a later por- 


tion of this article), we will now proceed to consider the condi. 
tions under which destructive earth currents can exist in con. 
nection with a single-pole system. In an installation in which 
the telpher constitutes the only load on the generating plant, or, 
alternatively, one in which the telpher is isolated on a separate 
dynamo, no danger from earth currents need be feared, as with 
a well-bonded track there is little inducement for the returp 
currents to stray from the low resistance path provided for their 
passage. Such conditions, however, rarely pertain on a gas. 
works, where the electric plant is used for a host of purposes 
other than telpher driving, and the danger from earth currents 
lies in the passage to the telpher track of currents from faulty 
points on the negative side of the supply system. 
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Fig.(2. 


Fig. 2 shows in diagrammatic form a single-pole works supply 
system. [Feeders radiate from the bus bars to various points on 
the works; anda telpher track permanently connected to the 
negative bus bar cuts through the works site. It will be 
noticed that in this diagram no earth lamps are shown, since 
(as has been previously explained) this method of fault indica- 
tion is useless with a single-pole system. 

When considering the double-pole system, it was pointed out 
that two faults at points of differing potential must occur on 
one side of such a system before a flow of current through the 
ground could be established. With a single-pole system, how- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that the negative side is legiti- 
mately and pemanently earthed by the telpher track structure, 
so that in this case a single fault developing on the negative 
side of the system is sufficient to establish a flow of current be- 
tween the point of the fault and the telpher track. Let it be 
assumed that such a fault occurs at point a on one of the nega- 
tive feeder lines. A flow of current as shown by dotted lines 
will at once take place between point a and the nearest portion 
of the telpher track, causing electrolytic damage to any appara- 
tus which may lie in its path and facilitate its passage. 

As in the case of the double-pole system, no faltering in the 
working of the plant or blowing of fuses will mark this change 
of conditions. As a matter of fact, the negative network may 
be earthed at many points, and the works site simply creeping 
with earth currents, without the actual working of the plant 
being in any way affected. This state of affairs is shown by 
faults marked b, c, and d in fig. 2; the paths taken by the cur- 
rents flowing from the positions of the four faults to the nearest 
portions of the telpher track being shown by dotted lines. 

From the above, it will be noted that both as regards double 
and single pole working destructive earth currents can com 
into existence and cause continuous damage to valuable ap- 
paratus without affecting the actual working of the plant. In 
the case of the single-pole system, the risks of this happening 
are greater, as not only do we miss the warning of earth lamps, 
but the presence of the telpher track structure running through 
the heart of the works and forming a huge earth plate offers an 
easy objective to any currents arising from faulty insulation of 
any portion of the supply system. 

I have endeavoured by repetition to show the insidious natur 
of this evil, and how it can easily be prevalent on a plant that 
year in and year out runs in a manner which, superficially, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

It will be clear from the foregoing remarks that, although 
the presence of a single-pole telpherage operated from the 
general supply increases the risks from damage by earth cur- 
rents, there is no justification for the assumption that a works 
served by a double-pole system will be immune in this connet- 
tion. Neither is there any justification for installing a double- 
pole telpherage in order to retain the advantages of double-pole 
working. The single-pole telpherage possesses the decided ad- 
vantage that the number of trolley wire insulators (which are 
all potential sources of trouble, particularly in bad weather) is 
exactly one-half that which would be required for a double-pole 
installation, while the greater degree of simplicity in trolley 
wire fittings at track switches is too obvious to need much 
comment. 


REMEDIES. 


Having indicated the conditions under which expensive plant 
can be damaged by earth currents from faults on adjacent power 
cables and plant, irrespective of the nature of the electrical sys- 
tem in use, I will now endeavour to show the best methods by 
which immunity from this evil can be attained. The first 
essential is that the engineering official responsible for the main- 





tenance of the electrical plant should be thoroughly famuiliat 
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with the conditions under which a combination of faults to 
earth on one side of a system can result in a flow of current 
which is capable of causing damage to any metallic structure 
lying in its path. The most elaborate protective devices are 
useless in the hands of a man who is not conversant with the 
conditions leading up to this trouble. The second important 


point is that when the plant includes a single-pole telpherage | 


system, an efficient method of rail bonding should be insisted 
upon. The fact that the rails are all bolted to what is practi- 
cally a continuous running joist does necessarily imply that each 
length of rail is in proper electrical connection with its neigh- 
bour; and the rails themselves should be properly bonded with 
riveted copper bonds in exactly the same manner as the rails 
of a street tramway system are connected across the fishplates. 
Track SwITCHES. 


In this connection particular attention should be paid to those 
portions of the system where track switches are introduced ; 
and such switches should be electrically bridged by long copper 
bonds, with the object of insuring electrical continuity irrespec- 
tive of the position which the tongue of the track switch may 
occupy. 
the aie current may very easily be shunted down the track 
legs at points of poor electrical connection, and will use the 
ground as a return circuit in parallel with the track, to the 
detriment of adjacent apparatus. Where more than one telpher- 
age system supplied from the same power source is installed, 
the respective tracks should be electrically connected by copper 
conductors of ample capacity. 

Where a single-pole telpherage is installed on a works which 
has hitherto been served by a double-pole electrical supply sys- 
tem, there are two courses open to the management—namely, 
either to let the existing system of supply remain unaltered, 
and to instal motor generators for the operation of the telpher- 
age, or to take in hand the immediate alteration of the works 
supply system from double to single-pole working. 


| 


If the above precautions are not taken, a portion of | 


Where a works is already served by a fair-sized double-pole 


system, there is a strong argument in favour of the use of motor 
generators. The advantages and simplicity of the single-pole 
telpherage will be available without the necessity of altering 
the entire works service. If this latter system is giving satis- 
faction, and the works staff are thoroughly familiar with its 
working, it is not worth while to alter its entire characteristics 
in order to accommodate the newcomer. The installation of 
motor generators in duplicate may add another £300 to £400 
to the cost of the job, but on a large works this expenditure is 
to be preferred to the costly and laborious task of altering the 
power plant to single-pole working, while the advantages of a 
single-pole telpherage are worth purchasing at many times that 
figure. 

With the telpher machines isolated on the dynamo ends of 
the motor generators, the presence of the earthed telpher track 
running through the heart of the works can offer no path for 
the passage of leakage currents arising from faults on the main 
works supply system. 

This consideration furnishes the strongest argument for 
double-pole working, as a single fault to earth on such a sys- 
tem merely gives an indication of its existence, and cannot 
result in a failure of supply unless that warning is ignored, 
and the original single fault becomes supplemented by a second 
fault on the other side of the system. On the other hand, the 


single-pole system with one side permanently earthed requires | 


only one fault, sudden and unheralded, on the positive side to 
bring a section of the works to a standstill. Thus it may be 
taken for granted that the double-pole is the safer system for a 
Works making a widespread use of electric power. The fore- 


i> 
an 


going remarks apply irrespective of whether a telpherage is in- 
cluded in the load. 


ISOLATION OF THE TELPHERAGE. 


Now, it stands to reason that an outdoor telpher system, 
whether single pole or double pole, subject to climatic conditions 
as well as the deleterious effects of heat, steam, and sulphurous 
fumes, cannot compare in reliability (from the point of view of 
insulation) with the other portions of the supply network; and 
the chance is much greater of faults developing on the telpher- 
age than on the other circuits. For these reasons, the telpher- 
age may always be regarded as the weakest link in the sys- 
tem; and this alone constitutes a strong argument for its 
isolation on a separate generator. Given this isolation, there 
is no advantage to be gained by working it double pole, and 
the simplicity of single-pole working (so far as telphers are 
concerned) may be enjoyed to the full without subjecting the 
remainder of the plant to the undoubted drawback of this sys- 
tem. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the best protection 
against earth currents lies in the choice of a system which by 
its nature interposes the maximum number of lines of defence 
between safe and unsafe conditions of working. This require- 
ment is met by the employment of the double-pole system, in 
which it is essential that two faults to earth must develop on 
one side before a flow of current through the ground can be 
established, while it also lends itself to the use of a simple 
method of fault detection which will give adequate warning of 
a fault immediately it occurs. 

In reviewing the relative merits of the double and single 
pole systems, many arguments for and against each method can 
be advanced; but the main points of consideration should be: 


(a) The maintained safety of works apparatus and plant 
lying under the ground line. 
(b) The literal continuity of the electric supply on the works. 


As to this latter point, it will be recognized that a great 
change has come over electric power plant as employed on gas- 
works during the past few years. When electric power was 
used simply for the operation of stoking machines, telphers, 
and handling plants, a failure of current due to (say) a fault on 
a feeder line was attended by.inconvenience and delay cer- 
tainly, but by no element of danger. To-day, however, when 
so many works use electricity for driving oil gas blast fans, 
exhausters, and for boosting gas into the district at times of 
maximum demand, it is essential that the plant should run 
year in and year out with the most literal degree of continuity. 

In the case of an existing plant in which a single-pole telpher 
forms part of the load, and the plant is installed single-pole 
throughout, a certain degree of protection against earth currents 
can be attained by installing a pair of edgewise ammeters on 
the circuit feeding the telpher—one on the positive feeder, and 
one on the connection between the negative bus bar and the 
telpher track. When the telpher is working, these meters will 
rise and fall in synchronism so long as the other portions of 
the supply feeders are in good order. Should a fault occur on 
a negative feeder, its existence will be indicated by the nega- 
tive meter showing a reading when the telpher is not working ; 
while when it is working, the negative meter will be always 
reading in advance of the meter in the positive pole of the 
circuit. 

The author desires to express his thanks to Mr. P. S. Hoyte, 
the Chief Engineer of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light 
and Coke Company, by whose courteous permission he is en- 
abled to publish the results of his investigations. 
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FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. ] 


Sept. 6-18.—SMoKe ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, at Birmingham. 

Sept. 16.—MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers.— Official visit to the Smoke Abatement Exhibi- 
tion, Birmingham. 

Sept. 18.—MANCHESTER AND District Junior Gas ASSOCIATION. 
—Visit to Morecambe. 

Sept. 20.—Eveninc Star Lopcr.—Emergency Meeting. 

Oct. 5.—WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE District INSTITUTION OF 
Gas ENGINEERS AND ManaGers.—Meeting at Porthcawl 
(provisionally arranged). 

Oct. 25, 26, 27.—BritisH ComMERcIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual conference at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Feb. 16.—* B.C.G.A.”? Miptanp District CONFERENCE. 
INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Sept. 20.—Council meeting. 
Sept. 21-23.—Postponed Annual Meeting. 


i calli as 


Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—Arrangements 
have been made for a visit to Morecambe next Saturday after- 
noon, Sept. 18; this being the annual ladies’ day. The visitors 
will meet at the gas-works, Moss Lane, and after the inspec- 
tion will assemble for tea.in the Winter Gardens, as the guests 
of the Morecambe Gas Committee. 

Radiation from Luminous Flames.—In a contribution to the 
Division of Gas and Fuel Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, R. T. Haslam and M. W. Boyer state that radiation 
from luminous flames of town gas, methane, ethylene, and 
acetylene has been studied by allowing the radiation from a 
small flame to fall on a thermopile at such a distance from the 
flame that it could be considered as a point-source. The radia- 
tion from luminous flames of town gas, methane, and ethylene, 
amounts to 9g‘2 p.ct., 8 p.ct., and 10°65 p.ct. of the total heat 
of combustion respectively. These values, however, are con- 
sidered to be low, because of the difficulty of obtaining complete 
luminosity in such a small flame. Acetylene gave a truly 
luminous flame, the radiation from which amounted to 28-2 
p.ct. of the total heat of combustion, as compared with 6°9 p.ct. 
from a similar non-luminous acetylene flame. These data 
demonstrate the order of magnitude of radiation from luminous 
flames, and indicate that it should hold a position of greater 
importance among the methods of heat transfer than has been 
hitherto recognized by the majority of engineers. 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM CONTINUOUS VERTICAL RETORTS AT THE 


PROVAN 
CARBONIZATION OF 


1,500,000 TONS 


WORKS, GLASGOW. 


OF COAL. 


“There ig a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


It seems but a few months ago that we were describing in the 
columns of the ‘‘ JourNaL ’’ the large installation of Woodall- 
Duckham vertical retorts which had been erected at the 
Provan Works of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department. 
But, looking back, we find it was as long ago as the last day of 
November, 1921, that gas making was started in them. To- 
day, after less than five years, the installation has carbonized 
upwards of 1,500,000 tons of coal. The Provan Gas-Works 
illustrates the great strides that gas engineering has made 
during the past twenty years. It constitutes by its design and 
magnitude one of the outstanding achievements of modern gas 
engineering. 

The carbonizing plant consists of 192 Woodall-Duckham con- 
tinuous vertical retorts, disposed in eight benches of 24 retorts, 
each retort having a carbonizing capacity of about 7 tons per 
day—thus giving a total capacity of 1356 tons of coal per day. 
At the time of placing the order, this was the largest single 
contract ever given out for continuous vertical retorts; and 
there may have been in the minds of some engineers a feeling 
that Glasgow was entering upon a big adventure in putting in 
such a large plant. The results show that the careful investi- 
gation which the authorities made before placing the contract 
was well founded,.and that their foresight in taking advantage 
of the progress in engineering design has proved, technically 
and commercially, a big success. 


GUARANTEES EXCEEDED. 


The carbonizing plant was guaranteed to deal with 1356 
tons of coal per 24 hours; and the yield of gas per retort was to 
vary from 88,000 to 100,000 c.ft. according to the quality of the 
coal and the thermal value of the gas to be made. The total 
guaranteed gas-producing capacity, therefore, varied between 
17,000,000 and 19,250,000 c.ft. per 24 hours. The output of the 
plant has exceeded the guarantees put forward by the con- 
tractors; and the maximum 24-hour make has reached the 
figure of 20,492,000 c.ft. of 476 B.Th.U. gas, even with the 
normal number of retorts under scurfing. 


CoaL Quality AND CoMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


The results obtained at the Provan plant have been highly 
satisfactory, taking into consideration the low average quality 
of the coals carbonized. The ultimate requirement of any 
plant is to produce cheap therms of the required calorific value ; 
and the results cannot be assessed purely on a basis of therms 
per ton. The Glasgow Corporation prefer to buy coal from a 
large number of Scotch collieries, with the result that the 
quality varies considerably. 


The years since the Glasgow vertical retort plant at Provan 
was started supply us with the following figures: 





———— 





C.Ft. of Gas | B.Th.U. (gross) Therms 

Year ended per Ton. | perC.Ft. per Ton, 

May; 1623 206 6 ee 8 I 13,948 | 489 68'34 
ae) MR et Sete Se A 14,082 | 484 68°24 
nn. 1925 + + . 14,882 477 71°13 
» 1926. . . : 14,447 | 475 68°6 


| 


In order to assess the value of these results, the most satis. 
factory way is to compare them with those obtained when gas 
of the same calorific value is made from horizontal retorts, 
diluted with water gas. The figures for mixed gas at the 
Tradeston Works for the similar period are as follows: 


C.Ft. of Gas | B.Th.U. (gross) Therms per Ton, 














Year ended | oal Gas + 
per Ton. | per C.Ft. B.WG, 
May, 1923 od 12,106 495 60°04 
ee eee 12,598 488 61'6 
o9 60: 3925 in ee, ae 13,152 | 475 62°6 
— SGMD .'t © « 13,507 | 474 64°14 
| | 





Cost REDUCTION AND SAVING. 

It. will thus be seen that, when producing the same quality of 
gas, the vertical retort installation has during the past four 
years given an average of 11 p.ct. higher thermal yield than 
when the gas was made from horizontal retorts mixed with 
water gas. In addition to this higher yield, the operating costs 
are lower ; and the figures at Glasgow show that the cost of gas 
into the holder when made on the vertical retort plant is 1s. 
per 1000 c.ft. cheaper than when making mixed gas (coal gas 
plus water gas). ‘The importance of this reduction in cost will 
be seen when it is realized that over 21 thousand million c.ft. of 
gas have been made in the vertical retorts, representing, at 1s. 
per 1000 c.ft., a total saving of over 41,000,000. The cost of 
the complete vertical retort installation was approximately 
£600,000 ; and thus the expenditure of this large sum of money 
would appear to have been amply justified. 


New PLant FoR OLD. 


The vertical retort installation at Provan was constructed to 
replace a worn-out horizontal plant. It is interesting to see to 
what extent the output of a given retort-house was increased by 
substituting the modern plant. It is, of course, fully appre- 
ciated that the replacement of the old plant by modern hori- 
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zontal plant would have considerably increased the output of 
the house. By the installation of the vertical retort plant, 
6,000,000 c.ft. per day more gas were obtained in the house 
from the same quantity of coal. The therms per man per day 
increased from 285 to 795. The retort-house area is also con- 
siderably less with the vertical retorts; the output of therms 





per square foot per day being double what it was on the plant 
that was scrapped. 

It is learned that the installation has required very low ex- 
penditure on maintenance, and no repairs to the retorts have 
been necessary in the first five years’ working. Congratula- 
tions to all concerned. 





NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Report of Proceedings at the Annual Meeting in Glasgow. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was held on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 2, in the Rankine Hall of the Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders, Glasgow. Despite the temporary dis- 
location of the gas industry by the continuance of the coal 
strike, the attendance was well up to the average. 

Mr. Joun Wiison (Gas Engineer, Motherwell and Wishaw), 
the President, occupied the chair, and expressed his personal 
delight that so many members were with them that day, be- 
cause he knew how difficult it was for some of their number 
to get away from their undertakings at the present time. 


A Civic GREETING. 


Provost ArcHIBALD (Motherwell and Wishaw) voiced his 
pleasure at again meeting the members. One of the chief 
reasons Which had brought him to Glasgow was a desire to 
convey to the Association the greetings of the Motherwell and 
Wishaw Town Council, and that body’s good wishes for the 
success of the annual gathering. Personally he felt it was 
only fitting that acknowledgment should be made at this meet- 
ing by one such as himself, who was a member of a local 
authority, of the difficulties which gas managers and gas 
managements had had to overtake during the past four months. 
Between the scarcity of coal and the indifferent quality of 
much of that fuel—some of it could scarcely be described as 
coal—the gas managers of the nation had their worries. The 
country ought to realize that the managers and other officials 
of the various gas undertakings had proved a great asset during 
a difficult time of fuel shortage. -It was no exaggeration to 
say that the gas undertakings of the country had been the 
mainstay of the domestic fuel supply for the past four months. 
It was unfortunate that so many undertakings had had to in- 
crease the price of gas; but he looked forward to the period 
when normal conditions would be resumed and managers 
would once again continue their progressive réle of adopting 
improved plant and applying the latest scientific methods of 
production, whereby they would be able, in course of time, 
to produce gas at prices quite unheard-of in the past. He 
had, on behalf of his colleagues in the Motherwell and Wishaw 
Town Council, to,invite the members of the Association and 
their lady friends to the Motherwell Town Hall that evening ; 
and he was hopeful that the reception and dance would prove a 
happy culmination to a successful session of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the members, acknowledged the 
kindness of Provost Archibald in coming among them and ex- 
tending the invitation to visit Motherwell. 


CounciL’s ANNUAL REPORT. 
[See ‘‘ Journat ”’ for Aug. 25, p. 419.] 


The minutes of the previous meeting having been unani- 
mously adopted without discussion, 

The Presipent suggested that the annual report of the 
Council and the statement of accounts might be taken as read. 
It would, he said, be noticed that the Council had unanimously 
recommended that Mr. Lawrence Hislop, of Uddingston, 
should be elected an Honorary Member. Mr. Hislop was an 
ex-President who had rendered distinguished service to the 
Association and the gas industry. He had been an outstanding 
figure in the gas profession, not only in Scotland, but else- 
Where. In particular, he had done splendid pioneer work at 
Uddingston; and the least the members could do, in recogni- 
tion of his services, was to invite him to become an honorary 
member, There was also reference to the Institution’s Educa- 
tion Scheme. That ought to be thoroughly digested by all 
the members, because the success of the scheme meant the 
Success of the gas industry in the future. It seemed to him that 
the scheme could not be carried out as it ought to be without 
finan¢ e; and it would be noticed that the National Gas Coun- 
cil had agreed to remit back a portion of the subscriptions they 
received from Scotland, so as to enable the various colleges to 
provide the necessary classes. As a Council, they were very 
glad indeed that this had been arranged satisfactorily. - The 
Council of the Association were asking the members to pay 
out a sum up to £100 this year, in case the subscriptions to 
be remitted back did not arrive in time to provide the requisite 
Classes for the coming winter. The proposal was that the 
money up to the figure stated should be made ayailable to the 
various colleges as they required it. 


Mr. Davip Vass (Perth), in moving the adoption of the re- 
port and the acceptance of the accounts, thought the proposal 
of the Council with regard to Mr. Hislop would meet with the 
hearty agreement of the members. So far as the scheme for 
the education of juniors was concerned, he presumed this Ad- 
visory Committee would be a permanent one. If that were so, 
he considered it would be advisable, now they were at the 
opening of a session, that the Committee should circulate some- 
thing in the way of information to the juniors. Many of the 
young men were working in the dark, and did not definitely 
know the lines of study which should be followed. He had to 
congratulate the Committee on the financial position. They 
were all pleased that the Benevolent Fund stood so high; and 
he supposed they would be looking round with a view to dis- 
covering some useful direction in which the money now 
accumulated would be of service. His own opinion was that 
something more might be done in the way of following-up 
cases where grants had been made. 

Mr. Wittiamson (Forres) asked if the Council thought it wise 
to commit themselves to an expenditure of £100 from the 
general funds of the Association. If they disbursed a similar 
sum every year, they would soon bring the finances of the 
Association back to the position they were in ten years ago. 

The PresipEent explained that the grants hitherto paid to the 
colleges had been sanctioned by the members of the Association. 
He added that he should like to dispel any misapprehension 
occasioned by the observations of Mr. Vass. When applica- 
tions were made to the Benevolent Fund, and grants made, the 
Council followed each case up carefully. If members were 
interested in any particular application to the Benevolent Fund, 
they should not hesitate to bring it forward. 

The report of the Council was adopted without further dis- 
cussion, 

New Mempers. 


The Secretary (Mr. David Fulton, of Helensburgh) said that, 
in addition to the names which appeared in the annual report, 
the Council had scrutinized and approved applications for mem- 
bership from the following: Associate—Mr. Robert Gray, 
Assistant Gas Engineer, Greenock Corporation. Extraordinary 
Members—Mr. James F. Henderson, of Messrs. D. A, Pen- 
man & Co., Ltd.; and Mr. Walter George Head, of Messrs. 
Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 


Mr. Histop’s ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mr. Lawrence Histor thanked the Council and the members 
of the Association for the honour they had conferred upon him 
in electing him an Honorary Member. He had the interests of 
the Association at heart; and this interest would be maintained 
as long as he lived. 


Tue PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


The Presipent thereafter delivered his address, which was 
published on p. 537 of the ‘‘ Journa ”’ for Sept. 8. 


Votes OF THANKS. 


Mr. James Bett (Dumbarton), proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President, remarked that he had seen Mr. Wilson’s coal 
assay apparatus at Motherwell. It could with advantage be 
installed in every gas-works laboratory. 

Mr. H. H. Gracie (Edinburgh) seconded the vote. 

The PresIDENT acknowledged the vote. 


THE POSITION OF SMALL GAS UNDERTAKINGS—PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. 
By Lewis Bain, of Cullen, 

The gas supply industry in Scotland is characterized by 
the relatively large number of undertakings which can be 
classed as small. It is with regard to the position of such 
undertakings, in the matters of finance and service of gas 
supply to the public, that I desire to state my views. Much has 
been heard of late as to the stability of the gas industry in view 
of competition from electricity, but reference has been directed 
more definitely to the large company and municipal gas-works. 
Complete confidence has been expressed as to.the present and 
future of gas. While the stability of the large undertaking is 
assured, it is my intention to demonstrate that the smaller, and 
indeed the very small, gas-works are in a similarly good posi- 
tion, provided that a policy of efficiency is maintained in the 
management. If the subject is viewed rightly, it will be found 
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that, with certain obvious exceptions—possibly areas where 
amalgamation with a large undertaking is the only wise policy— 
the small output of gas, and what will be considered a high 
price of gas, do not render the financial position of the small 
gas-works a difficult one; nor can the public as consumers of 
gas be said to be dealt with unfairly. What is meant is that, 
with efficient service—and this is the keynote, in my opinion— 
gas consumers in the small towns will be given a good return 
by an efficient service of gas supply, for lighting, heating, and 
cooking, and for small unit power requirements. In my experi- 
ence during a number of years, in three separate areas of small 
population, where the consumption in each district is only about 
7 million c.ft. per annum, satisfaction has been attained, and 
the gas supply put in a safe position. ; 

The total number of gas-works in Scotland is 237. The small 
undertakings up to 30 million c.ft. output per annum number 
154, or 64°97 p.ct. of the total, and are classed as follows : 


Under mwmilione:®. «6. 1 es ce 6 ew te 
Between roand 20 millionc.ft. . . . «© » «© + 52 
Between 20 and 30 millionc.ft. . . . +» « «© » 

ee eS na 8 SO oe el! SD 


Of the total shown, a division of circumstances of position 
can be stated as follows: 

(a) Undertakings situated near to large gas-works where ab- 
sorption may be considered to advantage; (b) undertakings in 
groups, but distant from large gas-works, where joint working 
might result in improvement; (c) undertakings so geographi- 
cally situated that they are isolated, and must therefore con- 
tinue as small units. 

The subject of absorption of small gas-works by the larger 
undertakings does not enter into my consideration on this occa- 
sion. It may be stated, however, that the instances where 
absorption has taken place are already numerous, and that 
necessity will, in the near future, bring about many more. 


GROUPING UNDERTAKINGS. 


As regards group absorption of a number of undertakings 
situated near to each other, and of similar size, this presents 
many difficulties because of local circumstances. There is, for 
example, the question of shareholders’ capital to be considered, 
if it is to be preserved, or if the smaller undertaking is prepared 
to sell. Ifa sale is agreed upon, the purchase may result in an 
excess capital account, having in view a sum _ for goodwill. 
This may not, therefore, be the best solution. If the smaller 
works are obliged to spend a considerable sum for extensions, 
then perhaps a bulk supply would probably be the best bargain 
to make with the larger gas-works, better equipped with manu- 
facturing plant, and where capital expenditure to meet the 
added demand would be relatively small. There would also be 
the expense of linking of mains. The question is purely a 
financial one, as regards capital account, administration, and 
works costs. The position of group undertakings, to my mind, 
is one to be encouraged, as it leads to co-ordination of working, 
if actual combination is impossible. In any case the situation 
is one which is worthy of the attention of parties whose works 
are situated comparatively near to one another. 

As regards undertakings situated wide apart and too far 
distant for grouping or linking up with a large works, these are 
cases where working efficiency and good service to consumers 
are so very necessary. There are inherent difficulties to face, 
as, for example, railway dues on coal, which may rise as high 
as 10s. per ton. There is also the marketing of residuals, par- 
ticularly tar and liquor, which products may yield comparatively 
little income. In regard to the sale of tar, the loss may be 
lessened by co-operative sale, and this will be referred to later. 
The one residual which offers no disadvantage is coke, as the 
price can be fixed according to the local price of coal. 


ELECTRICAL COMPETITION. 


That electricity has a great field of usefulness in a community 
cannot be denied ; but, as has been well said, it cannot do every- 
thing, and it is not the only source of power. Some of its 
advocates not only take it for granted that everybody wants 
electricity for lighting (which is not true), but they also advise 
its general use for cooking and heating, without realizing the 
fact that, if any generating station obtained any substantial 
cooking and heating load at the price at which current would 
have to be supplied to bring it into reasonable relation to the 
cost of gas, that station would go bankrupt. Electricity cannot 
be supplied at a price that will both pay for its cost and com- 
pete with gas for heating, cooking, and hot water supply, be- 
cause electricity in this country, like gas, is dependent on coal 
for its production. There is no means, nor ever can be, for 
obtaining from a unit of electricity more than 33 p.ct. of the 
heat obtainable from a therm of gas. 

I have before me the.case of a residential town of 1500 where 
electricity has been supplied for the past twenty years. Electric 
light is in use in all public buildings and in practically all the 
shops. The streets are electrically lighted, as also is a large 
proportion of private house property. The gas company, while 
it has actually experienced strong competition—and this over a 
long period—instead of having gone back with its sales of gas, 
is to-day able to show almost a 50 p.ct. advance in output. 
This particular case is very striking, and is of value as an 
example of a small gas undertaking making 6 million c.ft. per 





annum, selling gas at a price never below 6s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 
and yet perfectly able not only to maintain, but to advance, jts 
position. 

Personal service direct to the consumer by the management 
has been the practice, and cooking and heating by gas have 
been fostered successfully. It may be stated that the price of 
electricity in the place referred to has been from tod. to ts. per 
unit. It appears that the public must have all the household 
conveniences, that they are prepared to pay for them, and that 
they accept gas as the best means towards this convenience, 

I also have before me the case of a small gas undertaking in 
the north, which fourteen years ago had a total output of 2! 
million c.ft. per annum, and which to-day, as a result of talking. 
in two neighbouring towns, is making 22 millions. 


GASFITTING AND MAINTENANCE. 


I shall now briefly detail my experiences in the control of 
small gas-works, with the hope that the knowledge will be of 
service to others, and that a fresh outlook may be given as to 
what policy is the best for the small gas undertaking of to-day 
to pursue. I am impressed with the fact that a great deal can 
be accomplished, and that, generally, the position of small gas. 
works in the country requires overhauling. 

Considerable difference of opinion seems to exist in regard to 
the question of gasfitting being entirely under the control of the 
gas undertaking; and doubtless there may be isolated cases 
where it is not possible to have this system amicably carried 
out. My own experience, however, goes to show that when 
the gasfitting and maintenance are under the supervision of the 
management, the more satisfactory is the service. A proved 
and inexpensive method of maintenance can be carried out if 
the person who is appointed meter surveyor and collector has a 
thorough knowledge of gasfitting. When the meters are being 
read, any small defect or escape can be put right on the 
spot, and in the event of its being impossible to perform the 
work during the time at his disposal, then a note of the repair, 
alteration, or extension required is taken, and the work carried 
out on completion of the survey. 


SHOWROOMS: FREE APPLIANCES, 


An important part is played in connection with any under- 
taking by the existence of a showroom. This can be carried on 
most economically if used in conjunction with an office where 
payment of accounts may be made. In my own experience in 
one of these towns, where hitherto there was no showroom, 
the sales for fittings and appliances now amount to £412 per 
annum. Not only can additional revenue be had, but it places 
an undertaking in the position of being able, by demonstration, 
to assist and to advise consumers as to the most efficient and 
economical appliances. For the collecting of accounts, an office 
of some kind is required, and this can usually be secured by 
renting a shop. The rent and taxes need not exceed £25 to 
#30, and this sum is but a small outlay compared with the 
benefits derived. Indeed, where the district to be served has a 
population of (say) 3000 to 4000, the sales to consumers can 
show a substantial financial profit. 

A good deal has been done, and can still be done, by small 
undertakings in the way of encouraging consumers by giving 
free cookers and range-plates, also by the supply of meters free 
from hire rental. Certainly this means considerable outlay; 
but I find that this system is justified by the increased con- 
sumption. 


PRICE TO PREPAYMENT CONSUMERS: DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 


In regard to the many cases in which a higher rate is charged 
for gas through slot than through ordinary meters, in my 
opinion there is no definite reason why this should be so. While 
the cost may, in the first instance, be higher, I am convinced 
that the ultimate result is a gain to the undertaking, and it 
certainly means fewer arrears and bad debts. Without slot 
meters, in many cases, householders would not be users of gas 
at all. With the slot meter, the consumption is higher than 
with the ordinary meter. In my own Company the rates for 
ordinary and slot meters are the same. Another sound pro- 
position in connection with the method of charging for gas, 
particularly beneficial to larger consumers, is the adoption of a 
differential scale; and the following has proved most satisfac- 
tory in one of these districts : 


s. d. 
Consumption up to 12,000 ¢.ft. per quarter = 7 1 per 1000 c.ft. 
” ” 25,000 ,, ” =6 ” ooo” 
” ” 50,000 ,, ” =6 S ww 8 
” ” 75,000 ,, ” =5 10 ,. ooo 
” »3 100,000 ,, ” =5 0 ws mo 


MakE PER TON AND CaLoriFIC VALUE. 


In the far north, it may in some instances be considered that 
the price charged for gas is somewhat high; but it must be 
borne in mind that, though railway carriage of coal costs 
gs. 10d. and ros. 11d. per ton respectively from the Fife and 
Lanark pits, it is still possible to sell gas at anything from 6s. 
to 7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. and give service to a satisfied public. 
Household coal is, of course, of high price in normal times. 
Again, in my opinion it is a mistake to assume that small 
undertakings should think it necessary to supply gas of a high 
calorific value, as larger undertakings are supplying from 430 
B.Th.U. upwards. My experience is that, provided suitable 
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cual is used in horizontal retorts, this quality can be supplied 
without difficulty, and thus over 12,000 c.ft. per ton of coal 
carbonized can be produced. Regarding pressure for outlying 
districts, 1 find that frequently insufficient is given for satis- 
factory use for cooking and power. It should be realized that 
in no case should the pressure, at the lowest point, fall below 
n. 
s Pus.ic INSTITUTIONS: STREET LIGHTING. 


It is also the duty of small undertakings to pay particular 
attention to public institutions, such as hospitals, halls, 
churches, schools, &c., regarding lighting and heating, not only 
in the giving of advice but by supplying free a portion of the 
correct size of piping and appliances, or doing a portion of the 
work of installation free. I have found it of immense ad- 
vantage, in the way of courting favourable public opinion as to 
what gas can do for lighting, to maintain free of charge the 
lighting appliances in public institutions; only the material be- 
ing charged-up. F : ; 

Managers of small undertakings will do well to keep in close 
touch with local authority surveyors, as much can be done 
in placing before them the most modern methods of public 
lighting. Indeed, where possible it is to advantage to supply 
the material at cost price, in order that the most reliable ap- 
pliances may be installed, in the interest of efficient public 


lighting. Assistance towards the cost of supplying service 
pipes to public lamps should be given. It is also advisable, 


from an economic point of view, to arrange, during the recon- 
struction of streets and roads, to take full advantage of such 
occasions to have any faulty or undersized mains and service 
pipes renewed. In this connection I would suggest that under- 
takings should, where possible, employ for the opening and 
filling of pipe tracks the staff of the local authority concerned, 
and thereby be relieved of the responsibility of resultant upkeep 
and resurfacing. 


DisposaL oF Tar: GENERAL Business METHODs. 


In regard to the question of co-operative sale of tar, though 
certainly there is a growing demand for prepared tar for road- 
making and other purposes, there is really no necessity for a 
small undertaking to face the expense of the erection of a 
plant, as no difficulty should be experienced in disposing of 
their crude tar at a remunerative figure to large neighbouring 
gas-works having tar distillation plant. 

Many small undertakings suffer from lack of supervision and 
up-to-date administration. Many undertakings are run by local 
companies whose chief object is dividend, and who give neo 
particular thought to what is required for maintenance and 
renewal of plant. I have had frequent occasion to witness 
cases of this kind, and to lament the entire absence of business 
methods, and complete inattention to consumers’ needs. There 
are cases where the consumer has to provide the whole of the 
service pipe from the main; the company does nothing to supply 
cooking or heating appliances, and the meter supplied by the 
company is charged for at a substantial rental. This is not as 
it should be. As regards advertising the uses and conveniences 
of gas, it appears that the educative influence of the British 
Commercial Gas Association has not yet reached the directors 
of a number of the small gas-works. 


Discussion. 


Mr. H. H. Gracie (Edinburgh) suggested that Mr. Bain’s paper 
could be regarded as the sequel to Mr. W. E. Whyte’s contribution 
at the spring meeting of the Association. ‘That paper, it would be 
recalled, showed how the linking-up of smaller gas-works with the 
larger ones might be advantageously effected in different areas. Mr. 
Bain had gone a step further, and had unfolded circumstances favour- 
able or otherwise to amalgamation. In Edinburgh, as an outcome 
of the discussion at the spring meeting, a suggestion had been fol- 
lowed up that the city might be able to supply gas to some of the 
outlying districts within a reasonable distance of the city works. 
With that end in view, a number of undertakings in the neighbour- 
ing districts had been approached by the Corporation; but up to the 
present they had not met with a ready response. He felt, however, 
that the industry would benefit from further amalgamations and 
being able to deal with future expansion. A Committee of the As- 
sociation might be set up to investigate circumstances in various 
areas, with a view to co-ordination of policy. Mr. Bain had referred 
to the charge for gas to prepayment consumers. He (the speaker) 
thought the argument advanced in favour of supplying gas at 
ordinary rates through the slot meters was unsound. The author 
had stated that with the slot meter the consumption was higher 
than with the ordinary meter. As far as the Edinburgh districts 
Were concerned, this was not the usual experience. As a rule the 
prepayment consumer used a smaller quantity of gas, while the cost 
of giving the supply was heavier, as was the expense for mainten- 
ance. It was justifiable to charge the prepayment consumer more. 
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Mr. J. W. McLusxy (Glasgow), having enumerated one or two of 
the safeguards that ought to be adopted if grouping was to prove 
successful, went on to remark that the managers of small gas under- 
tukings had no more to fear from electrical competition than the 
managers of the larger concerns. The manager of a small electrical 
concern had the same difficulties as his competitors, similarly cir- 
cumstanced, in the gas industry. Mr, McLusky suggested that it 
was a wise policy for a manager to explain to his corporation or to 
his board of directors that less should be accepted in the way of pro- 
fits or dividends, and more money spent on consumers. If managers 
looked after the consumers, the dividends could be left to take care 
of themselves. Dividends accrued to an undertaking by looking 
zealously after the interests of the consumers. 

Mr. R. M. Simpson (Denny and Dunipace) referred to the part ot 
Mr. Bain’s paper where the author stated the case of a gas-works’ 
output rising through the supplying of outside areas. A point to be 
taken into account by a local authority when considering the supply 
of an outlying area was the additional local rates which would be paid 
into their exchequer. The increased output meant ultimately the ex- 
tension of their manufacturing plant, and consequently an increase in 
the assessable value of their gas-works, which was within their own 
area. In the case of Denny, only one-third of the output was used 
within the Burgh itself; the remaining two-thirds being supplied to 
outside districts. This meant that two-thirds of the local rates levied 
on the gas-works was paid indirectly to the Burgh by outside districts. 

Mr. Davip Vass (Perth) did not agree that cookers should be sup- 
plied free. Like Mr. Bain, however, he was of opinion that special 
attention should be devoted to the illumination, &c., of public institu- 
tions such as hospitals, halls, churches, and schools. Certain public 
buildings, of course, were unremunerative; and these ought to be 
differentiated from others which gave a satisfactory return. 

Mr. Davin Futton (Helensburgh) mentioned that the undertakings 
in his own area capable of being linked up were those of Dumbarton, 
Alexandria, and Helensburgh. The difference between his own town 
and some of the other towns he had mentioned was not in production, 
but in distribution. 

Mr. Baty, in the course of his reply, said it was to the interest 
of the gas industry in a small district that the churches and schools 
should be well lighted. It was a good advertisement for gas. ‘The 
maintenance of the burners in a schoolroom should always be in the 
hands of the gas authorities. Experience had shown to him that it 
always paid the gas undertaking to send a man periodically to look 
after the pipes and appliances in connection with the lighting arrange- 
ments for schools, public halls, and churches. 


EXPERIENCE WITH A MANUAL RETORT-CHARGING 
MACHINE. 

Mr. Harotp Rosinson, of Annan, then read a paper on 
‘* Experience with a Retort Charging Machine.’’ ‘This ap- 
peared in the ‘*‘ Journat ”’ for Sept. 8, p. 542. 

Discussion. 


Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) remarked that Mr. Robinson had demon- 
strated that he had been able, without any addition to manufacturing 
plant, to increase the output of gas by 33 p.ct. The result was interest- 
ing and valuable. The apparatus to which Mr. Robinson had referred 
certainly demanded their attention. 

. The PREsIDENT said that Mr. Robinson had supplied the members 
with such a complete case that there could be little discussion. On 
behalf of the Association he expressed indebtedness to the author. 

Mr. Robinson briefly replied, and explained that the capital expen- 
diture incurred was £420, and the time occupied in charging was 45 
seconds. 

New OFFICIALS. 

The scrutineers reported that the following officials had been 
elected for the ensuing year : 

President—Mr, James Bell, of Dumbarton. 

Junior Vice-President—Mr. J. W. Napier, of Alloa. 

It was announced that the Junior Vice-President for the past 
year, Mr. H. H. Gracie, of Edinburgh, automatically became 
the Senior Vice-President of the Association. 

Councillors—Messrs. T. W. Harper (Ayr) and Archibald 

Kellock (Airdrie) for three years; Mr. James Dickson 
(Kirkintilloch) for one year. 

Auditors—Messrs. Spalding and Muir. 

Mr. James BELL, in accepting the Presidency, said he would 
do his utmost to uphold the highest traditions of the Association. 
PRESENTATION TO RETIRING PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Napikr (Alloa) asked Mr. Wilson, the retiring President, 
to accept a memento of his year of office, which would take th: 
form of a replica of the bronze medallions, at Lugar, of William 
Murdoch. Recently, he paid a visit to the birthplace of Mur- 
doch at Lugar—a building which should be preserved. It 
would never do for the gas industry of Scotland to allow the 
birthplace of Murdoch to fall into disrepair. 


oh Witson thanked the Association, and the meeting termi- 
nated. 
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Wills—Mr. George Brambles, who was for over forty 
years Chairman and Managing-Director of the Bridlington Gas 
Company, left estate of the gross value of £17,200, with net 
personalty 415,253. The gross value of the estate of Mr. 
Nobert Moore, a Director of the Paignton Gas Company, was 
46219 (net personalty, £6173). Mr. R. S. Tomson, J.P., for 


many years Chairman of the Luton Gas Company, left | 


> 


482,400. Mr. Charles Paxton Markham, Chairman and 
Managing-Director of the Staveley Coal and Iron Company, 
Ltd., and of the Parkgate Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., and 
a Director of several other colliery companies, left estate of the 
gross value of £611,305, with net personalty £515,883. Mr. 
William Wormald, who was Chairman of the Yeadon and 
Guiseley Gas Company, left £3352, with net personalty £2867. 
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CITY AND GUILDS EXAMINATIONS PROGRAMME. 


Arrangements for the Session 1926-27. 


There is now available the official programme (published by 
John Murray, of Albemarle Street, London, W.), for the session 
1926-27, of the Department of Technology of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute; and intending candidates may 
obtain copies (price 3s. 6d. net, or 4s. including postage) from 
Messrs. Lamley & Co., 1 to 5, Exhibition Road, London, S.W., 
or from any bookseller. Any inquiries relating to the work of 
the Department of Technology should, however, be addressed 
to the Superintendent, Department of Technology, City and 
Guilds of London Institute, 29, Roland Gardens, S.W. 

The regulations are set out in the programme, together with 
the syllabuses for examinations in technical subjects. There 
are the names of the members of the Advisory Committees, and 
in addition the Department state that they are in a position to 
avail themselves of the advice of a number of bodies, including 
the Advisory Committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
In connection with Gas-Works Practice and Gas Supply Prac- 
tice, the name of Mr. Charles Hunt appears as Honorary 
Consultative Examiner. 

The Acting Examiners for the year 1926-27 in subjects which 
more particularly concern readers of the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ are: Coke 
and Bye-Products Manufacture, Mr. C. P. Finn; Coal Tar 
Distillation and Crude Intermediate Products, Mr. F. M. 
Potter ; Gas-Works Practice, Mr. J. Terrace; Gas Supply Prac- 
tice, Mr. J. P. Leather; Gasfitting, Mr. W. L. Westbrook; 
Elementary Science (in connection with the three last-named 
examinations), Mr. W. E. Harrison; and Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineering, Mr. A. H. Barker. 

The following are the dates fixed for next year’s examina- 
tions: Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture, Wednesday, May 
4. Coal Tar Distillation and Crude Intermediate Products, 
written, Thursday, May 5, and practical, Saturday, May 7. 
Minor Course in Gas-Works Practice, first paper, Tuesday, 


May 3, and second paper on Elementary Science, Friday, 
May 6. Minor Course in Gas Supply Practice, first paper, 
Tuesday, May 3, and second paper on Elementary Science, 
Friday, May 6. Gasfitting, first written paper, Grades 1., II, 
and Final, Monday, May 2; written paper on Elementary 
Science, Friday, May 6; Grade II., and Final, viva voce, Satur. 
day, April 20s Grade II. and Final, practical, Saturday, April 
30. Heating and Ventilating Engineering, Final, W edne side ay, 
May 4. Full rules for the different examinations are pub. 
lished, and an appendix contains a list of text books and works 
of reference bearing upon particular examinations, together with 
the names of appropriate periodicals. 

Another appendix shows that the Society of British Gas In. 
dustries offer prizes of £5 5s. and £2 2s. to the first and second 
candidates respectively at the examination in Gas-Works Prac- 
tice, Gas Supply Practice, and Final in Gasfitting, provided 
that candidates are eligible under the regulation which debars 
teachers or persons registered as teachers from competing for 
prizes. Subject to a like stipulation, Messrs. Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., offer as prizes a copy of “* Distribution of Gas,’’ by 
Walter Hole, to the candidate who obtains the highest marks 
in Gas-Works Practice, and a copy of ‘‘ The Scientific Pro- 
motion of Gas Sales,’’ by Arthur Coe, to the candidate who 
obtains the highest marks in Gas Supply Practice. The Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association offer prizes of £3 3s. and silver 
medal, of £2 2s. and bronze medal, and of £1 1s., to the first, 
second, and third candidates respectively at the Final Examina- 
tions in Coke and Bye-Products Manufacture, provided such 


candidates are eligible. Silver medals are offered by the City 
and Guilds of London Institute on the results of the Final 


Examination, and bronze medals on the results of the examina- 
tion in the grade next below the Final, in all technological 
subjects. 








From the General Manager and Secretary 


of the South- 
ampton Gas Light and Coke Company (Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs), 
we have received a photograph of a window display they have 
had on novel lines for the advertising of sulphate of ammonia. 
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It had a magnetic effect on the public; and, during the time 
was on view, 
very 


large. It will be admitted that the display shows gre 


artistic merit. 
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the sales of small quantities of sulphate were 
at 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION IN BIRMINGHAM. 


FURTHER FACTS AND VIEWS,—See also the ‘‘ JOURNAL” for Sept. 8, pp. 527-533. 


Although the exhibition has not yet reached its end, sufficient 
evidence is available to show that the gas industry has gained 
excellent publicity from participation in it. An analysis of the 
Press reports, as collected by the exhibition authorities, shows 
that there is general recognition of the fact that gas and coke 
do offer the only practical solution for domestic smoke in the 
majority of homes. 

Business Done. 


The delegates to the Smoke Abatement Conference evinced 
particular interest in the various gas displays, and much good 
educational work was achieved. Among other stands, the 
business done at the Birmingham Gas Department domestic 
stand has been most satisfactory. It -must be remembered, 
too, that the real value of an exhibition cannot be gauged from 
the orders actually taken during its run. 

Several very useful inquiries have been received on the stand 
of the Birmingham Gas Department Industrial Research 
Laboratories; and the ease with which high temperatures are 
obtained by the furnaces there at work has-roused much interest 
among Midland manufacturers. 


“BC.GA,” Sram. 


Many of the delegates to the Smoke Abatement Conference 
were impressed by the stand of the British Commercial Gas 
Association ; and there is no doubt that the examination of this 
display revealed to some of them for the first time the enormous 
waste which occurs when coal is burned in the open grate, and 
the large part which the gas industry is playing in conserving 
for the use of the nation the many bye-products which are 
obtainable from efficient carbonization of coal. 


** It’s THE FLUE THAT VENTILATES.”’ 


Reference was made in our previous article to a notice on the 
combined stand of the Midland Gas Undertakings, which im- 
pressed upon architects and builders the need for ‘‘ A flue in 
every room,’’ and laid down the maxim that ‘ It’s the flue that 
ventilates.”’ Every opportunity is being taken for bringing 
these facts to the notice, not only of-architects, but also of all 
those interested in housing schemes. This should do much 
good, and gas undertakings throughout the country might well 
make this useful publicity point in any displays that they 
organize during the coming winter. It is a case in which the 
needs of the gas industry coincide with the best interests of-the 

















community, so that nothing but good can come of such efforts. 
The objections to the flueless room from a hygienic point of 
view are very real; and although it also happens that such 
rooms present difficulty to the salesman who wishes to heat 
them satisfactorily by gas, this difficulty is only incidental to 
the main trouble of lack of natural ventilation throughout the 
year. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF GAS SALESMEN, 


On Saturday afternoon, in the conference hall at the exhibi- 
tion, some 500 members of Gas Salesmen’s Circles assembled 
for their fourth annual meeting. Of its predecessors, the first 
was held at the same place during the time of the National Gas 
Exhibition of 1923, and the other two at Wembley. These 
three meetings are still remembered for the enthusiasm by 
which the proceedings were marked; and of last Saturday’s 
gathering it may be confidently said that it was no whit behind 
the earlier ones in this respect. Mr. John E., Cowen (the 
President of the British Commercial Gas Association) came 
specially from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of whose Gas Company 
he is Chairman, in order to preside over the meeting; and he 
was ably supported by Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E. 
(Executive Chairman of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’). The speeches of 
these gentlemen were followed by brief reports of a highly en- 
couraging nature by the Chairmen of the Circles of the work 
during the past year in various districts. 

Miss Gladys Burlton, B.A., then gave an address which was 
greatly enjoyed, and which contained many sound suggestions 
for salesmen; the subject of her remarks being ‘‘ Turning 
Complaints into Goodwill.” 


Tue ‘* GLow-Worm ”’ OPEN COKE FIRE. 

In our last issue, we described Dr. J. S. Owens’ coke fire, 
which is shown working on the stand of Messrs. O. Bruster & 
Richardson, the makers of the ‘‘ Glow-Worm ”’ coke boilers. 
In this description it was stated that ‘‘ combustion is from back 
to front,’? whereas, of course, it should have been ‘‘ from front 
to back.’? Since the exhibition has been running, there has 
been an opportunity of seeing the behaviour of this fire in action. 
It is a fine piece of apparatus, which will burn gas coke as an 
open fire without the possibility of fumes coming out into the 
room and (almost as important) without dust. Care has been 
taken to see that ventilation is automatic and cannot be pre. 
vented by wrongful handling. Here is the ‘‘ Simple Hire ”’ 



































coke fire—an apparatus that will enable the industry to develop 
a home market for their most important and valuable bye- 


product. A better price for coke means a reduced price for gas. 

Another point about the Owens coke fire is that in it kitchen 
refuse can be quickly incinerated without any trace of un- 
pleasant odour. The compulsory destruction by householders 
of kitchen refuse would save the municipalities many hundreds 
of thousands of pounds per annum. 

There have been a large number of inquiries at the stand 
from eminent scientific and practical men; while the general 
public also have manifested a keen interest i. it, and a number 
of orders have been booked. 


BriTISH FURNACES, LTD. 


On the stand of the Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and 
Oven Construction Company (1920), Ltd., are exhibited three 
of the gas-fired furnaces which operate on the surface com- 
bustion principle, manufactured by British Furnaces, Ltd., of 
Chesterfield. One furnace—the A 25—is suitable for tempera- 
tures up to 15009 C. The second furnace is known as the 
fusion testing furnace, and is suitable for all temperatures up 
to 1750° C. The third exhibit is the gas-fired coal testing 
furnace designed by Dr. Weyman in collaboration with Dr. 
Smith and Mr. T. F. E. Rhead. 


CHALLENGE BoILers. 


In addition to their other specialities, the James Keith & 
Blackman Company, Ltd., show the gas fired “* Challenge ”’ 
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boiler, fitted with patent temperature controller. This boiler 
was illustrated and described in the ‘‘ Gas SALESMAN ”’ on April 
28 last, and the thermostat subsequently in the Aug. 25 issue. 
The boiler is specially suitable for situations where large 
volumes of hot water are required—such as in restaurants, for 
washing-up and similar purposes—and where space is an im- 
portant consideration. 
OTHER EXuIBITs. 

In the model boiler house the Bromford Tube Company, 
Ltd., of Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham, have, in addition t 
the steam main already mentioned, specimens of their weldless 
steel gas mains, together with some old wooden water pipes 
dug up in London. : 

Messrs. Edward Bennis & Co., Ltd., of Little Hulton, Bolton, 
who display their different forms of stokers, are successfully 
engaged in adapting these to the use of coke fuel, as well as 
coal. They have also a new pattern conveyor for dealing with 
red-hot coke. 

The Superheat Furnace Company, of Bradford, have a patent 
furnace for complete and smokeless combustion, which is sult- 
able for burning coke breeze and other fuels. 

A feature of the stand of the Electroflo Meters Company, 
Ltd., of Abbey Road Works, Park Royal, London, N.W., 33 
the striking appearance of the reading instruments of the 
‘* Electroflo ’? meters. The meter is of the differential typt, 
and is applicable to coke oven and town gas. Being electrical, 
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the reading instruments can be located as desired, and have, in 
fact, been put half-a-mile from the point of measurement. 
Some interesting photographs of existing installations in. the 
jistrict are shown. Draught instruments, &c., are also ex- 
hibited. 

Industrial Combustion Engineers, Ltd., of Astor House, 
\ldwych, London, W.C., exhibit, among a number of their 
ther specialities, the Bailey gas meter, which records, and may 
also totalize, the rate of flow of gases, and reads directly in 
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thousands of cubic feet per minute or per hour as desired. Thi 
chart used is 12 in. in diameter, and uniformly graduated with 
the proper scale, so that the meter reads directly without the 
use of factors. This meter is suitable for compressed air or 
any gas at pressures varying from less than atmospheric to 
300 Ibs. per sq. in. A pressure compensator can be applied. 
Bailey meters are adaptable to the addition of pressure and 
temperature recorders, so that these factors may be recorded 
on the same chart with the rate of flow. 





A PLEA FOR BRITISH GLASS. 


Patriotism Made Easy. 


In a general sort of way, everyone has a feeling that it is the 
proper thing to support home industries; but when it comes to 


the actual carrying into effect of the idea, this feeling is only too . 


often not strong enough to prevail. When this is so, one or 
more of various reasons may be assigned for the failure, and 
undoubtedly in a large proportion of cases sheer thoughtless- 
ness is responsible. Thus there is need for repetition of the 
exhortation to ‘‘ Buy British Goods,” so far as is practicable. 
And it is not only practicable, but easy, in the connection which 
forms the subject of this note—that is, lighting glassware. 
Messrs. Ackroyd & Best, Ltd., glass makers and metal stam- 
pers, of Morley, near Leeds, are able to demonstrate this in 
their extensive new stock and show rooms, at 98, Mansell 
Street, E.C, (opposite the Royal Mint and the Tower of Lon- 
don). During recent months, this firm have been especially 
putting up a big fight on behalf of the British glass making 
industry ; and their efforts are such as to render co-operation by 
their fellow countrymen a pleasure—in fact, as stated above, it 
is“ patriotism made easy.”’ 

y the exercise of enormous labour, toil, and expense, 
Messrs. Ackroyd & Best collected together at their works bands 
of the finest glass-workers this or any other country possesses, 
and are at the present time producing a wonderful variety of 
illuminating and ornamental glassware, vases, &c. The men 
who work in this industry are invaluable not only to the trade, 
but to the whole country. In order to stimulate the sale of 
British-made glassware, the firm decided to acquire and stock 
the large warehouse in Mansell Street with a portion of the 
fnormous stock of glassware held at their Morley Works, in 
order that London should have a first-hand opportunity of see- 
ing the fruits of an industry which up to the present has re- 
felved no help from the Government. At the same time, pur- 
chasers will have an opportunity of buying out of stock in 
ondon their requirements of glassware, which has been made 
from beginning to end in Great Britain. 

t is, of course, with the illuminating glassware that we are 
Specially concerned here; and in this respect alone—leaving out 
% consideration the numberless other beautiful things on view 


—a visit to the showrooms will be found a real delight. There 
are hand-painted, as well as plain, globes and bowls of every 
shape and pattern, suitable for all conceivable purposes. It is 
inexcusable to have lighting glass that does not harmonize with 
its surroundings, for any imaginable colour scheme or Period 
style can be matched, from the simplest to the most ornate. 

** Hailglass ’? ware (so named after the Managing-Director 
of Messrs. Ackroyd & Best—Mr. E. A. Hailwood) is all that it 
claims to be—the possessor of purity, artistic grace, charm, 
beauty, strength, and yet of delicious delicacy; and it is to be 
hoped that the firm will be completely successful in the heavy 
task they have set themselves. It should be mentioned that 
they have decided to grade their glassware. Certain patterns 
will be made by mass production at prices to meet foreign com- 
petition, even if it involves for the time being the selling at 
‘**no profit.”’ Other patterns will be reserved for better-class 
trade, and reasonable prices asked. 
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Halifax Gas College Successes.—In the recent Examinations 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers’ Education Scheme, every 
student submitted by the Halifax Gas College was successful. 
The numbers of candidates in the various grades were as fol- 
lows: Gas Engineering—Higher Grade, 2 (1 First-class with 
distinction); Gas Engineering—Ordinary Grade, 2 (1 First- 
class with distinction); Gas Supply—Higher Grade, 1; Gas 
Supply—Ordinary Grade, 8 (5 First-class). 

Bituminous Coal Conference.—The conference on bituminous 
coal, to be held at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A., has been definitely fixed for Nov. 15 to 19 
next. As a result of a visit to Europe this summer by Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker, President of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, it is announced, several distinguished scientists and fuel 
technologists in Europe have accepted his invitations to attend 
the congress. England will be represented by Dr. C. H. Lan- 
dor, Dr. R. Lessing, and Mr. Geoffrey M. Gill. The purpose 
of the meeting, according to President Baker, is to bring to- 
gether men of all countries who have done notable work in the 
study of more scientific and rational utilization of soft coal. 
Listed for discussion are such questions as the complete gasifi- 
cation of coal, high-temperature and low-temperature carboniza- 
tion, bye-products, and smokeless fuel. 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT CONFERENCE AT BIRMINGHAM. 
A THREE-DAY MEETING IN BINGLEY HALL. 


There was a representative attendance of public men, officials, manufacturers, and others interested in the 
subject of smoke abatement at the conference under the auspices of the Smoke Abatement League of Great Britain 
which was opened on Tuesday of last week at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. Here there is at present a first-rate 
exhibition, the gas portion of which was fully described in the “JOURNAL” for Sept. 8. The programme of the 


conference provided for discussions on both the industrial and domestic sides of the smoke problem; 


side being first considered. 


Mr. Witt MELiLanb, of Manchester (Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer of the Smoke Abatement League), presided, and 
made an official statement of policy of the League, particularly 
in relation to boiler smoke. The League had, he observed, 
come to the conclusion that its ideals could be best promoted by 
regarding industrial coal consumers as reasonable human be- 
ings, and by working with them rather than against them. 
They recognized that the owners of power plants were not 
making smoke because they enjoyed it. He believed works 
owners would respond to any suggestion if approached in a 
reasonable manner. He commented on the extraordinary 
difference existing in the application of scientific knowledge 
between the engine house and the boiler house. The last ounce 
of knowledge was put into the establishment of an up-to-date 
engine house; while the boiler house was often run on rule-of- 
thumb lines. A certain amount of legislation would, he sup- 
posed, always be necessary, just as in the case of factories and 
workshops. He hoped, however, that the League was going 
to be so active and useful that in time legal compulsion would 
become almost unnecessary. 


INDUSTRY AND SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


Mr. A. Linpsay Forster (Messrs, Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow) outlined a definite proposal, which was that volun- 
tary organizations should be formed in various districts for the 
purpose of discussing methods for the abatement of smoke in 
industry. The League’s suggestion was that voluntary bodies 
should be set up, not on a national basis, he imagined, but 
regional in their scope. These would consist of the indus- 
trialists concerned, and they would collect and collate a great 
deal of important technical information. They would also be 
a safeguard against mischievous legislation. What was 
wanted was a process of an educative character ; ; and undesirable 
legislation might be avoided if industrial firms who were large 
fuel users were effectively organized. The bodies contemplated 
would further act as a check upon people offering freak reme- 
dies for saving fuel and abolishing smoke. ‘They would afford 
a liaison between industrial users of fuel and expert scientific 
bodies, and focus attention upon the best use of our national 
fuel—coal. 

Mr. Joun W. GRAHAM argued that an amendment should be 
made in the Smoke Abatement Bill now before a Committee of 
the House of Commons removing the wholesale exemption of 
all metallurgical trades for an indefinite period, and setting-up 
instead an Expert Committee of the Ministry of Health em- 
powered to exempt individual works on application for limited 
periods, as might be found necessary. 

Councillor Lucas (Birmingham) stated that after several 
months of the coal strike, the atmospheric pollution in the city 
was worse than before the stoppage—proving that the quality 
of coal used was the great factor in the smoke evil. 

Dr. Dvorkovitz observed that remedial measures could not 
be standardized for the whole country. 

Bailie W. Smitn (Glasgow) put in a strong plea for the 
education of politicians, many of whom thought that smoke 
was necessary industrially. 

Mr. C. Ertiorr (Hon. Secretary of the Smoke Abatement 
League) insisted that the smoke problem should be tackled on 
national lines. The idea was that the voluntary organizations 
of industrialists should serve as a link between industrial fuel 
users and scientific bodies. 


THE PRESIDENT. 

Sir Napier Shaw was re-elected President of the League, 
and, in acknowledgment, alluded with satisfaction to the pro- 
spect that the work of the Committee for the Investigation of 
Atmospheric Pollution might be resumed in connection with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Mr. GRAHAM moved a resolution suggesting, among other 
things : 
That the wholesale exemption of metallurgical processes should be 
omitted from the Government Bill; that an Expert Cemmittee 

of the Ministry of Health with powers to advise exemption for 
limited purposes of special works should be constituted; that 
steamers in home waters and Government buildings should not 

be exempted; that permissive powers granted to local authori- 

ties with regard to the smokeless construction of new buildings 
should be allowed to include private houses; and that failing 

these amendments, the Bill should be dropped. 


The, resolution was referred to the Executive Committee with 


a view to their taking what action they could to strengthen the 
Bill, 





the industrial 


RECEPTION AND ADDRESS. 


There was a reception on Tuesday evening at the Grand 
Hotel; and at this Sir JoHN ROBERTSON (Medic ul Officer of 
Health for Birmingham) gave an interesting address on th 
subject of smoke abatement, and on the great ‘value to hea th of 
the ultra-violet rays which, he pointed out, the cloud of soot and 
tar prevented from reaching the earth in large quantities. It 
was now possible tor a large boiler installation to be so worked 
as to produce little or no soot or tar, He agreed that with the 
smaller boiler plants the difficulty of operating contin uously 
without the production of some smoke was very great. ‘ In 
the case of these smaller plants,’’ he added, ‘‘ I see no alierna- 
tive but the use of electricity or gas for power. Many hundreds 
of such plants have been converted from coal fired boilers to g 
engines or electric motors in Birmingham, with very great 
vantage to the condition of the atmosphere.’’ The manufac- 
turer always complained, said Sir John, that the standard as 
regarded emission of smoke adopted in his area by the local 
authority was more severe than that in use in adjoining areas. 
It was very important, therefore, that some uniform standard 
of control should be adopted for plants of similar size, though, 
of course, they must aim ultimately at the abolition of all 
smoke, ‘There were many processes in the metal trades which 
might be better and more economically performed by gas heated 
or electrically heated furnaces. One of the steps which the 
City of Birmingham Gas Department took many years ago of 
instituting a commercial gas laboratory, where heating experi- 
ments could be carried out for manufacturers before they went 
to the expense of changing their apparatus, was a step in the 
right direction, and had been of great value to the city. 

As to domestic smoke, said Sir John, in Birmingham nearly 
every artisan dwelling house had a gas cooker. Gas fires, too, 
played an important part in the reduction of smoke ; but much 
improvement in their construction was yet needed before they 
could compare with the open fire as a comfortable source of 
heating. ‘They were, of course, economical and convenient in 
most situations. If electric radiators could be used for general 
heating at approximately the same cost or even a little more 
than that of the open coal fire, there was no doubt that this 
form of heating a dwelling room would oust all others, because 
of its elasticity in use and its comfort. For the moment, how- 
ever, electric heating was a luxury for the rich, rather than for 
use by the average artisan. An odd electric fire in a dwelling 
house need not be seriously considered at the present time as a 
preventive of black smoke, because the real problem was how 
to supply the 85 p.ct. of dwellings occupied by the artisan 
classes with a heating apparatus which would warm the house 
and cook the food. For such a purpose electricity had not yet 
become an economical or practical proposition. It was, he 
added, highly important that those contemplating the erection 
of any dwelling house which was to be entirely heated by gas 
fires or electric radiators should see that they provided a shaft 
that would ventilate the rooms when they were closed in as 
efficient a manner as the open chimney did. 
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Gas IN HousinG SCHEMES. 


Mr. E. D. Simon, M.Inst.C.E., and Miss MARION FITZGERALD, 
in a paper on ‘‘ Municipal Housing Schemes and Smoke Abate- 
ment,’’ stated that, in order to ascertain whether, in spite ol 
having neither compulsion nor encouragement from the Govern- 
ment, the local authorities had taken any steps towards 
diminishing smoke from their new houses, the Smoke Abate- 
ment League sent out a questionnaire to all ‘urban local authori 
ties in Gre: it Britain with populations of over 10,000. The total 
number despatched was 575; and 362 forms were filled in and re- 
turned. Some local authorities had no housing schemes; « ro 
did not reply at all. Of the local authorities who replied, 4 
p.ct. were able to report that the old-fashioned kitchen r ome 
had been eliminated in all their new houses. A further 20°5 
p.ct. reported that they are eliminated in some houses, but not 
in all; while 35°5 p.ct. have been content to retain this smoky 
and wasteful apparatus, 

Considerable importance attaches to the replies to the ques- 
tion about the provision of gas cookers, because it is generally 
admitted that the growing popularity of gas cooking has re- 
duced the smoke nuisance. Where these are fixed when the 
house is built, the tenants are encouraged to use them. If they 
have to make an application, and perhaps pay for fixing or hire, 
or both, they may, and frequently do, decide to do wit hout. 
The practice of fixing gas cookers as a matter of course and 
free of charge is more common in the Scottish towns than clse- 
where. Some local authorities stated that there was no Sas 
supply in their area; others that it was very dear. Still o hers 
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reported experiments with electricity. Not much use has been 
made of gas fires in parlours and bedrooms; but gas wash 
boilers have a majority over coal. Independent coke fired 
poilers for domestic hot water supply have hardly been used at 
all in municipal houses. 

The Liverpool Corporation have put coal ovens in 20 p.ct. 
only of the new houses. — In the other 80 p.ct. all cooking must 
he done by gas, except for boiling kettles, &c., on the living 
room fire, which is provided with a back-boiler for hot water 
supply. (Gas in Liverpool costs 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.). The 
tenants are reported to be ‘‘ perfectly satisfied.’’ Leeds has 
one estate (222 houses) on the same principle. It is stated that 
“no complaints have been received; but at the same time in- 
quiries show that this method is more expensive to the tenants 
than when they can alternatively cook by means of a coal fire 
or on gas.”” 

The following local authorities report that they have adopted 
the principal of one coal fire per house—most of them so far as 
their latest schemes are concerned: Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Blackburn, Bootle, Barry, Port Glasgow, Renfrew, and Dum- 
fries, also Eccles experimentally in 30 houses now being built. 
In these cases the one coal grate has provision for cooking and 
hot water supply. 

A good many authorities have a considerable number of what 
they call ‘‘ all-electric’? houses. Strictly speaking, they are 
semi-electric, because they have one coal fire (with oven and 
back-boiler) in the living room. Liverpool, however, has built 
250 all-electric houses with no coal fire at all. Glasgow has 
built (or is building) 766 semi-electric houses ; Gateshead, 330; 
Manchester, 50; Leeds, 34; Dundee, 12; Ilford, 12; Whitley, 
12. Several local authorities have a few all-electric houses for 
demonstration purposes. Some local authorities have put in 
electric cookers—e.g., Hackney in 114 flats, Lincoln in 50 
houses (also electric wash boilers). In Woolwich, practically 
all post-war Council houses have electric cookers fixed; also 
plugs in parlour and bedrooms—the tenants finding heaters. 
Some local authorities, while fitting coal grates in their houses, 
have, when putting in electric light, wired their houses for 
heating also. Among the local authorities adopting this princi- 
ple are Bermondsey, Preston, Rochdale, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Bury, Swansea (in 500 houses), Lytham St. Annes, Peter- 
borough, Ardwick-le-Street, Bentley-with-Arksey, Featherstone, 
and Gellygaer. 

Experiments have also been tried with more extended use of 
gas. Glasgow has 2200 semi-gas flats—i.e., one coal fire and 
all other heating by gas. Leeds has 34 houses on a similar 
principle, and Whitley has 12. Kensington, Ealing, and Chis- 
wick have installed gas circulators to provide hot water when 
the coal grate is not in use. A large number of local authorities 
have carried gas points to parlours and bedrooms, although they 
have not fixed gas fires. oe 

A few local authorities have made experiments with central 
heating. Hull has built 150, and has plans for a total of 1100 
centrally heated houses. A single installation in the kitchen 
(slow combustion stove with oven and boiler) provides for cook- 
ing, hot water supply to bath and sink, and to radiators in the 
other rooms. We have been told that go p.ct. of the tenants in 
the houses already finished burn coke, not coal. The Bridling- 
ton Council built 12 houses on the same principle experiment- 
ally, but decided against more. Dundee has 518 flats heated 
and supplied with domestic hot water from central stations. 
Cooking is done by gas, and there is a coal fire in the living 
room. Acton has 20 centrally heated houses; 12 heated from a 
central boiler-house, and 8 with independent boilers. Man- 
chester has two large estates, of 700 and 600 houses respec- 
tively, where hot water to the sinks and baths is supplied from 
central installations—one of which is in connection with a re- 
fuse destructor. The houses should be entirely smokeless in 
warm weather; but the system is stated not to be completely 


successful. St. Pancras has 64 flats with a central hot water 
system, 
Goop VENTILATION A NECESSARY ELEMENT. 
“Clean Air and Clean Houses’ were discoursed upon by 
Messrs. RayMonp Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., and Pointon Taytor, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Chief Architect and Chief Assistant Architect re- 
spectively to the Ministry of Health), who concluded their paper 
as follows: 
It is not easy to set out a general non-smoke producing 
scheme for heating, cooking, and hot water installation for a 
Working man’s house. Much depends on the. particular condi- 
tions of the district, the availability and comparative capital 
and running costs of the various alternative services, and on 
the class of family which has to be catered for. Mr. Barker, in 
his enlightening experiments, has fully demonstrated the need 
for considering the last point, if scientific efficiency is to be 
aimed at; although until every man builds or equips his own 
house, it is difficult to see how all possible circumstances can 
be provided for without overloading capital costs. More might, 
hows ver, be done to provide the means for suitable alternative 
*quipments. A few extra gas points or electric plugs are not 
prohibitive as regards cost, and would meet many cases. 
rhe provision of suitable extract flues for the products of 
combustion of coal fires is a matter fully dealt with under the 


pose, such flues act effectively as extract flues for ventilation 
purposes. 
Ventilation for rooms without fireplaces is also dealt with in 
most codes by bye-laws. The usual requirements in this respect 
do not, however, provide for the modern gas fire. In_ the 
interests of health, it may well be that to require more adequate 
means of extracting the products of combustion from rooms in 
which gas burning apparatus is used than are at present com- 
pulsory, has become desirable. The use of gas in some cases 
has been discredited for want of such provision. Whether com- 
pulsory or not, an extract flue of adequate area, so arranged as 
to minimize the danger from down-draught, should be provided 
to every gas fire; and where this flue provides only for the pro- 
ducts of combustion, a second extract flue for ventilation, rather 
than a mere air grate through the outer wall, would probably 
give more effective circulation of air. At least, it behoves us to 
recognize that the value of the smoke flue for ventilation is one 
of the reasons why people cling to the coal fire; and the ques- 
tion of securing equally good ventilation when gas or electric 
heating is adopted forms a necessary element in successful 
propaganda for smoke abatement. 
We have recently been informed by eminent scientists that the 
effect of climate upon man’s mental and physical welfare is 
probably more important than any other single factor. Most 
of us had probably appreciated the varying effects on our 
health and spirits of periods of sunshine or clouds; but to have 
it stated as being of such paramount importance will increase 
our ardour in the fight against the grimy despoiling agent of 
our wonderful natural climate, who has long outstayed his 
original welcome. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Evan Roserts, Jun. (Manchester), suggested that smoke- 
less fuel was better for open fires than gas coke. He declared 
that many modern grates would not burn coke. 
Dr. FISHENDEN said that, notwithstanding the advance made 
by gas mainly, and to some extent by electricity, in regard to 
the equipment of the domestic house, the amount of raw coal 
used per head of the population for domestic purposes had not 
been diminished. It might be that the increasing use of gas 
cookers had minimized fogs; but it was probable that this was 
only in certain congested areas where gas cookers were more 
plentiful than was generally the case throughout the country. 

Dr. J. S. Owens observed that low-temperature carboniza- 
tion was not necessarily the best way to approach the problem. 
Why not adjust the grates to burn the fuel they happened to 
have? Smoke abatement should make a strong appeal to 
working men, because they were the men who did the most 
deep breathing and so had the greatest inhalation of the 
particles into the lungs. 

Dr. Des Vaux (the Chairman of the London Smoke Abate- 
ment Society) appealed for a backing-up of the efforts of his 
organization and the Smoke Abatement League to get an 
amendment of the new Public Health (Smoke Abatement) Bill, 
so as to give urban authorities powers to make bye-laws re- 
quiring the provision in new buildings (including private 
houses) of such arrangements for heating and cooking as were 
calculated to prevent the formation or reduce the amount of 
smoke. 

A resolution on these lines was passed nem. con. 

Sir Napier SHAw urged that the time was not exactly favour- 
able for formulating regulations. In future coal would have to 
be distilled ; and the nature of the bye-products in a particular 
area might have to be considered in making a set of bye-laws or 
regulations. 

Tue Hovusewirrk AND SMOKE ABATEMENT. 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. CLoupEsLEy BRrERETON dis- 
cussed the question of ‘‘ How the Housewife Can Help the 
Cause of Smoke Abatement.”’ 

VENTILATION AND HEATING. 

In a paper on this subject, Dr. Leonarp Hitt, F.R.S. 
(Director of the Department of Applied Physiology, National 
Institute of Medical Research) said : 

Let us not put off the demand for abolition of smoke pollution 
on the plea of waiting for the economic production of a smoke- 
less fuel better than coke and gas. The modern gas fire has 
been perfected so as to give a maximum of radiant energy, 
including visible red rays which penetrate the skin and the 
tissues to some depth, and change-over their energy within the 
tissues, and are thus superior to dark heat rays, which pene- 
trate less and warm the surface layer of the body more. The 
modern gas fire is a fairly efficient ventilator; the second open- 
ing into the flue now provided in the best stoves takes some 
extra 1ooo c.ft. of air an hour out of a small shut-up room, 
thus raising the total ventilation to some 3000 c.ft. per hour. 
The radiant energy of a gas fire, however, is so great that a 
window can, and should, always be kept open. ‘The gas fire 
requires to be controlled by use of few or several radiants, so 
as to prevent overheating, which is a common mistake. To 
arrange gas fires in coal grates is an inefficient and uneconomical 
plan. The gas fire as now constructed, after much scientific re- 
search, is built’on lines which afford the maximum radiation at 
least cost, and secure removal of all fumes up the flue. The 
dislike of gas fires is due to bad design and escape of fumes, 





building bye-laws of local authorities. In addition to this ptr- 


overheating by want of control of the fire, and lack of window 
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ventilation. No flueless gas fires should be used in closed 
rooms, especially in such rooms as are more or less sealed-up 
from free ventilation. 

It will be a great advance if catalysts recently discovered 
can be generally brought into use in gas plants, and the carbon 
monoxide converted into methane—so doing away with the 
danger of gas leaks. 


SMOKELESS PRODUCTION OF HEAT AND POWER. 


Two papers of importance submitted on Thursday were by 
Dr. Margaret Fishenden (Fuel Section of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry) on ‘* The Outlook for Smokeless Domestic Heat- 
ing; ’’ and Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann entitled ‘‘ The Engineering 
Aspect of the Smokeless Production of Power.’’ Dr. E. W. 
Smith presided. 

Dr. Smiru described Dr. Margaret Fishenden as thé first lady 
technological fuel expert in the country. He recalled her work 
in Manchester some years ago, and remarked that her example 
was being followed in the Universities of Leeds and Man- 
chester, which were specializing in the matter of fuel. The 
advocacy of smoke abatement should not be left in the hands 
of the ordinary householder. There was need of an organiza- 
tion which should be officially representative of the electrical, 
coal mining, coke oven, and gas industries, and fuel techno- 
logists and economists. In recent years there had been but 
little reduction in the total quantity of coal used for domestic 
purposes; but the smoke nuisance was to some extent being 
abated. It would appear that the coal was being used more 
efficiently. 

McEwan-RuNGE SySTEM. 


Considering some of the principal factors in the smokeless 
production of power, Mr. A. S. E. AcKERMANN, B.Sc. Eng., said 
that pulverizing coal adds about 2 p.ct. to its cost (which is low, 
because very inferior coal may be used), and causes it to yield 
about 5 p.ct. more steam. 

Instead of firing with powdered coal in the state that it leaves 
the pulverizers, in the McEwan-Runge system the fine particles 
of coal are turned into semi-coke by being allowed to fall 
through one or more (often two) vertical retorts, each 30 ft. 
high. These are not heated externally; but there is an upward 
current of hot inert gases. The mean temperature in the upper 
retort is 600° Fahr. ; this being sufficient to prevent the particles 
of coal from cohering. The mean temperature in the lower 
retort is about 1000° Fahr., which completes the process of 
converting the fine particles of coal into small particles of semi- 
coke. Smoky gas is, of course, given off during the process. 
About one-third of this gas is used for working the plant; the 
other two-thirds being available for any desired purpose. One 
advantage of the process is that the fine semi-coke may be 
stored without danger or deterioration. A second advantage is 
that even its unskilful use cannot cause it to produce smoke. 

A wicked waste of heat, and therefore coal, is taking place at 
gas-works, on account of the very high temperature at which 
flue gases are discharged from the retort furnaces. The ob- 
vious thing to do is to place an electric light works on top, so to 
speak, of the retort house of every large gas-works. It is a 
pity that a certain natural antagonism between gas and elec- 
tricity companies has so far probably prevented this from being 
done. 

DIscusSION. 


Dr. Smitn remarked that the author had apparently held out 
hopes of what might be done in a combination of gas and 
electric works in the utilization of waste heat from the retort 
furnaces. It was, however, only in the larger works and those 
of moderate size where the quantity of waste heat was suffi- 
cient to justify the capital expenditure. If one deducted the 
small ones from the total number of gas-works, it could be said 
that well over 50 p.ct. of the waste heat in gas-works was now 
being used in waste-heat boilers, and steam was being raised. 

Mr. E. Roserts, Jun. (Manchester), said that experience with 
pulverized fuel had been very unfortunate. Its use had re- 
sulted in some of the Lancashire works blowing-out a tre- 
mendous amount of grit. He could not understand why 
powdered fuel was favoured, when it had been established 
that coke produced steam far more cheaply, and without grit. 

Bailie Smitu (Glasgow) insisted that many company-owned 
gas and electricity undertakings had adopted an antagonistic 
attitude; and this applied even to some municipal under- 
takings. It should be remembered that they were at a critical 
time in the history of coal; and there should be the fullest active 
co-operation, wherever this was possible. 


SMOKELESS PRODUCTION OF HEAT AND POWER. 
By Dr. MarGaret FISHENDEN. 
[ EXTRACTED. ] 


Of the coal which is used for industrial purposes in this 
country, by far the greater part is burned in boiler furnaces for 
the production of steam. For this object, except in certain 
special cases, gas or electricity has few advantages over coal, 
since by the application of up-to-date scientific principles effi- 
ciences as high as 80 to go p.ct. can be achieved from solid fuel 
installations. In comparison with such performances, either 
gas or electricity, even on an assumed efficiency in use of 


100 p.ct., would not only be costly to the consumer, buit its 
production would entail an expenditure of coal heavy in relation 
to the direct use of solid fuel. The average efficiency of the 
existing boiler plant in the country, however, is certainly below 
70 p.ct.; and it is clearly of great importance, in the interests 
both of fuel economy and smoke abatement, that this figure 
should be substantially improved upon. This field also should 
offer an increasing outlet for coke, since practical experiment 
has shown that coke is very suitable—especially for low rates of 
steaming. 

For furnace work and other general industrial heating pur- 
poses, the comparison is more involved, since the relative effi- 
ciencies of utilization of the different forms of energy are difilicult 
to compute, or in many cases unknown. But there is little 
doubt that, although the actual running costs of energy bought 
as gas or electricity may frequently considerably exceed the 
corresponding bill for coal sufficient to perform equivalent ser- 
vices, their adoption may in many cases be advantageous, 
Thus, for example, although the price of a therm in electricity 
or gas is usually much higher than the price of a therm in coal 
or coke, if its use should entail a reduction in labour costs, or 
make possible a more accurate focussing of the heat produced 
upon the place where it is required, or if it should be instru- 
mental in creating a better (i.e., more valuable) product, it 
would be commercially sound to use it in preference to a cheaper 
fuel. 

Many processes are available whereby coal can be converted 
more or less completely into gas, coke, and oils in various pro- 
portions, or into electrical energy ; but their development must 
naturally be dependent upon the commercial possibilities which 
are presented. At the present time the most important of such 
processes are included in electricity generation and in the vari- 
ous systems of carbonization. But recently methods for the 
liquefaction of coal (the Bergius process) and for the conversion 
of water gas, produced from coke, into liquid fuels have come 
into prominence; and although these have not yet been de- 
veloped commercially, their possibilities in regard to future oil 
production are of great interest. 

It must be borne in mind that in any transformation process 
whereby energy is converted from one form into another, a 
thermal loss is inevitable, or, in other words, that, even under 
the most favourable conditions possible, the potential heat pro- 
ducing capacity of carbonization products or of electricity falls 
short of the original heat value of the parent coal. The de- 
ficiency may, however, in certain circumstances subsequently 
be counterbalanced, or more than counterbalanced, owing to 
the fact that the new forms of energy may, and in most cases 
can, be utilized with a greater efficiency than is possible when 
coal is burned directly in its natural state. But its immediate 
effect is to increase the price of gas, oil, or electricity in relation 
to that of coal; for the return which they give must compensate 
the undertaking for the thermal losses occasioned in the course 
of their production, in addition to meeting overhead and labour 
costs and reasonable interest on capital invested. If, by such 
processes as blending, the low-value colliery products can be 
converted into high-value carbonization or other products, the 
above expenses can often readily be met. 

At the present time, about 8 million tons of coal, or only 
one-fifth the amount which is burned in domestic grates alone, 
or about 4 p.ct. of the total home consumption, is dealt with 
annually in our power stations with the production of about 
7500 million Board of Trade units of electricity. Even the 
most optimistic forecast of the probable rate of expansion of 
supply undertakings would not lead us to expect any very ap- 
preciable amelioration of the smoke nuisance through this 
agency. It has been stated that in the four years 1921-2 to 
1924-5 the average rate of growth has been 20 p.ct. per annum; 
the growth of output for power having been 25°3 p.ct., domestic 
supplies 27 p.ct., and traction 12 p.ct. per annum respectively. 


CARBONIZATION. 


Let us now pass for a moment to a consideration of other 
methods of coal treatment. The gas-works process fulfils the 
conditions both of conservation of bye-products and production 
of smokeless fuels—namely, gas and coke. This desideratum, 
however, is not accomplished without cost. Some of the coke 
made must be reserved for heating retorts, and there are slight 
leakages of gas both in manufacture and in distribution. Such 
causes represent an aggregate thermal loss equivalent to some 
20 to 25 p.ct. of the potential heat value of the coal treated. 
The thermal value of saleable gas does not, as a rule, exceed 
about 25 p.ct., while saleable coke represents 45 to 50 p.ct., and 
tar 5 p.ct. 

For many purposes gas coke is a satisfactory substitute for 
raw coal; and if we assume that convenient outlets are to be 
found for all the coke produced, the effective weight of coal 
expended in the gas making process may fairly be regarded as 
only about 50 to 55 p.ct. of the actual amount dealt with—that 
is, as the total amount less available gas coke. Since, on this 
basis of calculation, gas with a potential heat value of 25 therms 
may be considered as the return from a net expenditure of 
50 to 55 therms in solid fuel, the thermal efficiency of the con- 
version of coal into gas becomes 45 to 50 p.ct., or, taking 
account of tar, 50 to 55 p.ct. These are the figures upon which 





must be based calculations of the inroads into our national fuel 
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supplies consequent upon the substitution of town gas for solid 
fuel. ’ 
COMPLETE GASIFICATION. 

By the injection of steam and air into the retorts during car- 
ponization, it is possible to gasify an increased proportion of the 
coal, with an accompanying reduction in the coke yield, The 
process May, indeed, be pushed to its limit, when the coal is 
completely gasified ; no bye-products other than a small quan- 
tity of tar being yielded. The over-all thermal efficiency of the 
complete gasification process, however, is less than that of 
normal gas-works procedure ; gas alone accounting for some 
bo p.ct., and tar for about 5 p.ct., of the heat of the coal treated. 
Further, as more and more steaming is resorted to, not only 
does the volume of the gas produced increase out of all pro- 
portion to its thermal content (or, in other words, its calorific 
value per cubic foot rapidly decrease), but its specific gravity 
also rises. Since, however, energy in the gaseous form com- 
mands a high price per therm, and can be more efficiently 
applied than can solid fuel, it does not necessarily follow that 
the process of complete gasification is to be ruled-out on the 
grounds of low thermal efficiency, especially as it is applicable 
to non-coking coals such as would not serve for ordinary gas- 
works purposes. 

The real test is the price per therm at which the gas can be 
produced ; and a lessened efficiency may be justified by the use 
of cheaper plant, elimination of labour, &c. But this method 
of carbonization is not generally suitable for town gas supply— 
particularly as the low calorific values and high specific gravity 
of the gas would necessitate the use of much larger mains or 
higher pressures than are at present required, and would entail 
arelatively heavy cost of distribution per therm. Although the 
application of moderate steaming is now looked upon with more 
favour, and is being increasingly adopted in the gas industry, 
the experiments of the Research Sub-Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers led them to the conclusion that complete 
gasification cannot be regarded as a commercial proposition 
with existing plant. For industrial requirements, gas of a 
much lower heat content per cubic-foot than is usually supplied 
by gas undertakings can often be utilized satisfactorily ; and it 
may in certain cases pay to instal plant for the manufacture of 
low-grade gas on the premises, especially if it can conveniently 
be situated close to the point of application of the gas, and the 
length of pipe requisite for its transmission be therefore re- 
duced to a minimum, 


‘THERMAL VALUE. 


Until lately, schemes involving the output of large volumes 
{ gas of relatively low heating power were of little interest to 
the domestic consumer ; but certain advances have considerably 


modified the position. Chief among these is the development’ 


in regard to charging for gas by its heat content, instead of by 
its volume. Recent years have seen an enormous expansion of 
the use of gas for the production of power and heat; and in 
dition to this, preliminary investigations have indicated that, 
with certain qualifications and reservations, the performance of 
gas heated appliances, if these are suitably adjusted, is de- 
pendent rather upon the aggregate number of heat units in the 
gas consumed than upon the actual calorific value per cubic 
foot, or, as it were, the concentration of heat in the gas. As 
the slogan of the commercial gas world expresses it: ‘* One 
B.Th.U. is as good as another.’? It has been pointed out by 
several investigators that this is not entirely true; but, gener- 
ally speaking, a wide range of calorific value is without any 
appreciable detriment to the efficiency or convenience of gas in 
use, so long as the burners are adjusted to the particular value 
which is to be supplied. 

In view of the high price which gas commands per therm in 
comparison with other fuels, it is not surprising that gas-works 
practice should, in general, have sought to increase the yield of 
the primary product—the gas itself—to the maximum extent 
compatible with the upkeep of a satisfactory standard of quality. 
As has already been stated, during recent years methods have 
tended in the direction of the more complete gasification of 
coal, of increasing the gaseous yield at the expense of the coke 
yield by introducing steam to the coal during the heating of the 
retorts, or of the separate production of water gas for ad- 
mixture with higher grade straight coal gas yielded by normal 
tarbonization installations. No single method of production 
tan be said to .be generally most advantageous. Mr. Ferguson 
Bell, in his Presidential Address to the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers in 1925, stated that ‘‘ complete gasification has not, so 
far, fulfilled expectations. The low calorific value of the gas 
produced renders it unsuitable for general distribution over 
arge areas ; and also the financial results compare unfavourably 
with other methods of carbonizing where bye-products return 
anything from 50 to 80 p.ct. of the cost of coal used. It is 
Suitable as an auxiliary to the coal gas plant.”’ Mr. Samuel 
a8, occupying a similar position in the previous year, said 
that “ as little or no immediate relief may be expected in the 
‘ost of standing charges, raw materials, or labour, the prospect 
ol further reductions in the price for gas (which is generally low 
" comparison either with pre-war prices, or the cost of alterna- 
live sources of heat energy) appears to lie in an extension of 
business, in increased values for the secondary product coke, 
and in higher production efficiencies and economies.”’ 
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COMPARATIVE FIGURES. 


The consumer of gas is mainly interested in obtaining the 
maximum number of heat units at the lowest possible cost, 
however produced ; and this there is little doubt the gas indus- 
try is making every endeavour to supply. ‘The price of gas on 
a thermal basis, however, is somewhat high in relation to that 
of coal; for the value of gas coke as a tuel is not at present 
such as to enable it generally to command a higher price than 
coal, and the gaseous product must, and can, bear the major 
proportion of such remaining costs of manufacture, &c., as are 
not covered by the sales of other bye-products. The current 
price of coal gas is about Sd. to 12d. per therm; while gas coke 
usually fetches some 35s. to 45s. per ton (1°5d. to 1°7d. therm), 
as compared with high-grade coal at 45s. to 55s. per ton (1°7d. 
to 2:1d. per therm). ‘Lhe industry is a very important one; 
and both the capital invested, which now exceeds 4, 170,000,000, 
and the total quantities of gas made are steadily increasing. 
The amount of coal carbonized yearly by statutory and non- 
statutory undertakings aggregates some 16 to 18 million tons; 
the gas produced exceeding 1000 million therms, 

The coke oven industry has grown up specifically for the 
manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes, and particu- 
larly for use in blast furnaces. ‘The solid fuel is thus in this 
case the primary product; and the chief aim is to produce coke 
which conforms to the necessary special requirements. ‘The 
yield of coke is about 12 or 13 ewt. per ton ot coal carbonized, 
or thermally the equivalent of some 60 p.ct.; while tar again 
accounts for about 5 p.ct., and disposable gas at the best, in 
up-to-date regenerative systems, for about 10 p.ct. The over-all 
thermal efficiency is thus closely comparable with that attained 
in other systems of carbonization, 

With coal at 80s. a ton, coke at 4os. a ton, gas at 10d. a 
therm, and electricity at 2d. a unit, the costs of any given num- 
ber of potential heat units are in the ratio of 1: 0°8: 5°3: 31; 
while the amounts of coal involved in their production are in 
the corresponding ratio of 1: 1: 1'9:7°7. Since, however, it is 
never possible in practice to utilize the whole of the energy 
theoretically possible of generation from any source, but only a 
proportion which is far less for coal than for either gas or 
electricity—or, in other words, since the ‘‘ efficiency ’’ of heat- 
ing appliances adapted to the burning of coal is much inferior 
to that of gas or electric alternatives—the above figures must 
be considerably modified in order to.arrive at a true comparison 
of the relative costs of equivalent heat production. 

Gas AND ELEcTRIC CoOKING AND HEATING. 

There are, moreover, many different aspects from whicl 
alternative methods of heat production may be considered ; and 
since we are concerned not always mainly with the quantity of 
heat available, but more often rather with the production of 
comfortable conditions, it does not necessarily follow that com- 
putations based upon equal heat production will be indicative 
of actual needs. It is obvious, for instance, that neither gas 
nor electricity shows to the best advantage for continuous heat- 
ing; for intermittent use the fact that either can be turned on 
or off at will results in a substantial reduction in the amount of 
heat required as compared with that necessary from a continu- 
ously burning coal or coke fire. Gas fires for periodic use 
aggregating only a few hours a day, generally prove in practice 
decidedly cheaper than either coal or coke fires. Where energy 
can be obtained for less than 1d. per unit, electricity may be 
regarded as a serious rival of coal for intermittent heating. 
lor continuous heating, the cost of gas is very high, that of 
electricity quite prohibitive, in relation to the cost of solid fuel. 

Gas cookers are convenient and easily controlled; and un- 
expected demands for hot food can be met with ease. The 
efficiency of the gas oven is greatly in excess of that of coal 
heated ovens; and so appreciable is this advantage that, were 
the oven. the sole consideration, gas would prove not only more 
desirable to use than coal, but actually cheaper as well. But 
due regard must be paid to the fact that, while the gas con- 
sumed is being applied solely to cooking operations, the coal 
range is available for boiling pans, heating irons, producing a 
supply of hot water for domestic use, &c. When, however, 
such secondary services are not required, a gas cooker will 
probably prove more economical in use. The maintenance and 
running cost of electric cookers as a rule is higher than that of 
gas cookers; but in certain cases their installation might be 
justified. For water heating electricity is much dearer than 
gas; and either is much dearer than the independent coke fired 
boiler. 

It may be gathered that, for the production of heat, elec- 
tricity, except in certain special cases, may be’ regarded as a 
luxury, though its adoption for cooking purposes is likely to 
increase more rapidly. There has been for many years a rapid 
and continuous increase in the number of gas heated appliances 
—and especially gas cookers of various kinds—loaned or hired 
or sold by the various undertakings; but the total quantity of 
coal dealt with by the gas industry (16 to 18 million tons 
annually) is still far exceeded by that which is burned in its raw 
state in domestic grates alone (40 million tons annually), and 
this notwithstanding the fact that very considerable quantities 
of gas are required for industrial purposes. There is little 
doubt, however, that in many households the replacement of 
the old-fashioned kitchener by a gas cooker and a small coke 
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fired boiler or open grate with back-boiler for hot water supply, 
will prove not only a convenience, but actually an economy. 
For such purposes, and for warming rooms which are occupied 
for only a few hours each day, coal gas will undoubtedly be 
increasingly adopted ; but its relatively high cost for water heat- 
ing or for warming continuously occupied rooms will prevent 
its exclusive adoption for all purposes, and the demand for a 
cheap solid fuel is likely to persist. The problem which con- 
fronts us is therefore the production of a satisfactory smokeless 
substitute for raw coal which, used in conjunction with gas and 
electricity, will make feasible the elimination of the domestic 
smoke nuisance, 


Gas COKE FOR HOUSEHOLD Use. 


In view of these considerations, it is not surprising to find 
that of late much attention has been directed towards the possi- 
bilities of gas coke for household use. The total annual con- 
sumption of gas coke in this country approaches 7 million tons, 
but most of this is used for industrial purposes. With the 
housewife, gas coke is unpopular—largely, no doubt, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of ignition and relatively low combusti- 
bility. These drawbacks are to be attributed partly to the low 
volatile content of gas coke, and partly to its inherent physical 
characteristics ; but they are frequently accentuated by the pre- 
sence of large amounts of moisture and ash, and by the practice 
of selling coke ungraded—i.e., not separated according to size. 
The result is that, while ordinary gas coke can be used without 
difficulty for central heating installations or for independent 
boilers, in open grates, coke fires, although they usually have a 
thermal advantage as compared with coal, are difficult to light, 
and difficult to maintain unless very big fires are kept up; while 
in the kitchen ranges they may fail to heat either oven or water 
boiler satisfactorily. 

There is little doubt that, of the large amount of coal used in 
this country for domestic purposes, by far the greater propor- 
tion finds its way into the kitchen. But here coke unfortunately 
frequently fails to put in a creditable performance. The failure 
is not due solely to the nature of coke as a fuel, but also to the 
design and construction of many of our kitchen ranges, which 
allow of in-leakage of cold air to oven and boiler flues. The 
consequent chilling of the hot products of combustion may pre- 
vent coke from acting successfully, although when coal is used 
the passage of flame around the flues may save the situation. 
Such a failure of coke, however, is an indication of the un- 
necessary extravagance with which coal is burned in such 
ranges. With improved draught control and flue entrances 
placed low in relation to the fire bed, so that even when the 
mass of fuel in the grate has fallen low air cannot be drawn 
into them without previously passing through a layer of in- 
candescent fuel, there is no reason why high-grade coke should 
not be able to replace raw coal for all domestic purposes. On 
the other hand, furnace practice has shown the important func- 
tion of radiation in the heat transfer from hot gases to solid 
surfaces; and since the radiation from luminous flames is 
greatly in excess of that from non-luminous hot gases, it will 
probably be necessary to reckon with the fact that heat transfer 
may be less rapid with coke than with coal as fuel. It might 
therefore be advisable so to modify the design of kitchen ranges 
as to take advantage of the. high intensity of direct radiation 
from incandescent coke for oven heating purposes. 

However this may be, the housewife generally cannot be 
expected to consider coke an attractive substitute for coal unless 
cleaner and more readily ignitible qualities can be offered to her. 
The shortcomings of ordinary coke as a domestic fuel, and the 
improbability of gas or electricity in the immediate future 
wholly displacing solid fuels, together with a growing realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of the smoke problem, have thus led to a 
re-adjustment of ideas on the subject of coal carbonization. 
And simultaneously with the development of processes aiming 
at the complete gasification of coal, or at least at a substantial 
increase in the gas yield, investigations have been proceeding 
with a view to perfecting a method designed primarily for the 
production of a free-burning, smokeless coke, suitable for 
domestic and other purposes, and for the recovery as bye- 
products of fuel oil, gas, oil, and motor spirit as a possible home 
source of supplies for both the navy and the mercantile marine. 
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This process is based upon the carbonization of coal at tempera. 
tures low in relation to those obtaining in nornial £as-works 
practice, and is therefore termed ‘‘ low-temperature carboniy,, 
tion,’’ other processes, in contradistinction, being referred to 
‘“ high-temperature carbonization.”’ Its possibilities from {}, 
point of view of the manufacture of an easily combustible sojig 
fuel have long been foreseen; but practical difficulties hay 
barred the way to making the process a successful commercia| 
venture. 

Pending the proving of the low-temperature process, it woy|j 
seem that the existing high-temperature carbonization indy. 
tries are to be looked to as the most hopeful source of mo 
immediate supplies of solid smokeless fuels. Dr. E. W. Smith 
has stated that, while gas undertakings vary in the care they 
have taken in coke production, those companies which pay dye 
regard to supplying their customers with a dry, graded coke 
usually have little trouble in disposing of their products; and 
that, although gas-works coke may not be an ideal smokeless 
fuel, yet its uses are rapidly extending. Dr. Smith’s experience 
leads him to the view that if solid smokeless fuel is to mee 
with success in the domestic market it must (1) be sold on; 
competitive basis with house coal, (2) be combustible and easily 
ignitible, and (3) not cause the user extra trouble with ash or 
smell, 


Coat BLENDING. 


It is now well known that the combustibility of a coke is not 
determined solely by its volatile content or chemical nature, but 
is also closely associated with its physical structure ; and it has 
been shown that by the proper blending of different types of coal 
prior to carbonization, cokes of relatively: high combustibility 
can be produced, even by high-temperature processes. Much 
work still remains to be done before successful resulis can 
safely be anticipated in all cases; and the whole subject is yet 
in a state of some uncertainty. Modifications of methods in 
full-scale installations are bound to be gradual; but the simul- 
taneous production of a high gas yield and coke of improved 
quality should offer an attractive prospect to the industry. 

Further, since a steady market for coke should react favour- 
ably upon the price of gas, increase in the demand for one 
might be expécted to induce an accompanying increase in th 
demand for the other, and thus to accelerate the displacement 
of raw coal. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Roperts urged that efforts should be directed towards 
reducing as much as possible the size of flues. He suggested 
that the reduction in smoke from domestic fires lay in improved 
flue construction. 

Dr. Owens thought that the function of domestic heating 
appliances extended beyond the mere consideration of heating 
efficiency ; and he pleaded for a wider outlook upon this point. 

Councillor Munro (Glasgow) stated that in his city they wer 
selling smokeless fuel at less than the price of ordinary coal. 

Dr. J. T. DuNN (Newcastle) considered low-temperature cok 
was better than any other coke for domestic use. He believed 
that when it became available it would be generally adopted. 


VIsiIr TO THE WINDSOR STREET GAS-WORKS. 


A party of delegates were on Thursday taken over tli 
Windsor Street Works of the Birmingham Gas Department. 
Mr. J. Foster (Engineer-in-Chief) and Mr. T. F. E. Rhead 
(Chief Chemist) received them at the entrance. The visitors 
then proceeded direct to the reception siding, where coal comes 
into the works, and along the viaduct to the top of the storag 
hopper. of the Woodall-Duckham retort house. They wer 
taken to the charging stage, and also saw the coke being dis- 
charged after carbonization. The method of conveyance of th 
coke to the sizing screens was examined; and the party wer 
then conducted through the purifier house, and shown the ex- 
hausters, washers, and station meters. Examination was mate 
of the water gas manufacturing plant; and the booster and 
governor houses were also inspected. The visit concluded with 
a tour through the stove repair shops and the meter shops of the 
Gas Department. On leaving, each member of the party was 
presented with a brochure, containing illustrations of the varl- 
ous gas-works of the Corporation, and particulars as to their 
output and construction. 





Extraction of Coals by Benzene. 


In the course of an article in the issue of ‘‘ Chemistry and 
Industry ’’ (the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry) 
for Sept. 3, Prof. William A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., dealing with 
‘** The Coking Propensities of Coals,” refers to the discussion 
at the Society of Chemical Industry last year upon his paper 
on the same subject. Prof. Bone says: In the course of the 
discussion, Dr. H. G. Colman asked whether the extraction of 
coals by benzene at the pressure employed by us might not 
effect ‘ta partial resolution ot the complex molecules . . . at 
temperatures of 200° C, and over .. . (in which case) the ben- 
zene extract would not consist entirely of substances originally 
present in the coal, but would contain, perhaps in large propor- 





tion, less complex substances formed by the early action of 
heat on some of the original coal constituents.’’ In reply, | said 
that, while we could not be quite sure that “ in extracting coals 
with benzene under pressure, no partial resolution of the more 
complex molecular aggregates in the coal-substance occurs, 
yet it may be concluded with some confidence that no matert’ 
decomposition: (in the sense of breaking-down) of molecular 
structure occurs;’’ and I promised to make some further €- 
periments to test the matter. These experiments have now been 
made, with the result that it has been shown that the eflect of 
maintaining a bituminous coal at a temperature of 225° © 
250° C. in nitrogen, for a whole week prior to its being & 
tracted by benzene under pressure, is to decrease very materially 
the amount of the crude extract obtained. This now enables us 
to give a definite negative answer to Dr. Colman’s question. 
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Visit to the Ardrossan Gas-Works. 


About sixty members visited the gas-works of the Ardrossan 
Town Council on Saturday, Sept. 4. The visit, which was on 
the invitation of the Town Council, should have taken place 
during May, but owing to the industrial crisis was postponed. 
The party were welcomed by the Convener of the Gas Com- 
mittee (Councillor MacDowall), who said he was confident that 
they would find the works comparable with any of a similar 
size in Scotland. 

In small groups the visitors were shown over the works by 
Mr. R. Sturrock (the Manager) and his assistants. A 75,000 
c.ft. per day ‘* Simplex ’’ water gas plant was erected in 1925, 
and commenced operations in September of that year. The 
generator is built of firebrick, and has a capacity of 2 tons. It 
is fitted with a ‘‘ Sydenham ”’ grate, which has entirely elimi- 
nated clinkering troubles. The plant works on the cycle of six 
minutes’ blow and twenty minutes’ run. The generator is 
pricked up and cleaned every four hours; fresh coke being 
added through a manhole at the top of the generator. The air 
is admitted during the blow period at the base of the generator 
through a 4-in. main, and is forced in by means of a Sturtevant 
No, 1 fan, driven with a 23 B.u.P. steam turbine, which has a 
speed of 4400 R.P.M. The horizontal retort benches were erected 
by Mr. R. S. Workman, of Saltcoats; and in conjunction with 
the ‘‘ Simplex ”? plant, a make of over 17,000 c.ft. of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized is maintained. The quality of the gas 
produced is tested by a Boys water flow calorimeter, and is on 
an average 450 B.Th.U., showing a production of 76°5 therms 
per ton of coal carbonized. 

The main feature of the plant is the small initial cost, which 
makes it profitable to instal in any size of works. Again, no 
skilled labour or extra men are required; the retort stokers 
(having fewer retorts to charge when the plant is working) 
attending to it. Another feature is the small ground space 
occupied. For the year’s working, the coke available for sale 


per ton of coal carbonized with the plant full-out was 6 cwt. 
The coke used per r1ooo c.ft. of gas produced is on an average 
45 lbs. The gas produced per ton of coke is 50,000 c.ft. 

At the close of the visit, the party sat down to tea, under the 
chairmanship of Councillor MacDowall. 


The CHAIRMAN, proposing the toast of the Association, said his 
Council were glad to welcome them. The desire of the town 
to have works which were efficient and run on economical lines; 
and they claimed that the Ardrossan Gas-Works came under this 
category. In 1903, when the present works were laid out, their 
annual output was about 24 million c.ft.; whi! to-day it ap- 
proaching 42 millions. Additions had been made to the works from 

the latest being the ‘* Simplex ’’ water gas plant, 


was 


was 


time to time; 
which had proved most satisfactory from the start, 

Mr. Rogert Gray (President), returning thanks, said the Associa- 
tion were glad to see Mr. Sturrock in his own works, as he was on 
of themselves. ‘They had found the works in a fine condition ; 
the afternoon had been well and profitably spent. 

Replying to the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Industry,’’ proposed by Bailie 
FULLERTON, Mr. Joun Witson, of Motherwell (President of the 
North British Association of Gas Managers), said theirs was a great 
industry ; and if they were to carry on the traditions handed down 
to them, they must fit themselves thoroughly for the task by tech- 


and 


nical training. Properly trained technical men were needed; and 
he might say they had one of these men in Ardrossan. He knew 


the Junior Association were not too well satisfied with the technical 
education scheme devised by the North British Association; but hv 
hoped they would bear with the parent body, and would give the 
scheme their utmost support. Time would clear away a lot of the 
difficulties. They must have students to make the scheme what it 
ought to be; and he could assure them that the North British Associa- 
tion were looking after the interests of the juniors, and trying to 
hasten the day when the education scheme in Scotland weuld be 
completely satisfactory. Referring to the inspection of the ‘* Sim- 
plex ’’ installation that day, he said it was a very neat and complete 
little water gas plant, and a plant that was well devised to supply 
the needs of small gas-works. 





THE 


** SIMPLEX "’ 


PLANT, 





Hydrogenation of Coal in Presence of Catalysts. 


lhe importance of the presence of inorganic constituents, and 
qe tect of catalysts, on the carbonization of coal, have been 
Shown by Lessing and by Cobb and Marson. Bergius, though 
ros regarding the presence of catalysts as necessary during the 
=o of ag yet adds 5 p.ct. (calculated on the raw 
io 2 n oxide to the autoclave charge. Absorption of 
; one function he attributes to the iron oxide. In 


‘Fuel in Sci . : 
de ~ in Science and Practice ’’ for August, Bowen and Nash 
scriby 


a experiments on the hydrogenation of strongly coking 
“rey coal at 480° C. and in the presence of varying amounts 
of nicke] ying 


! and iron oxides. Fierz David carried out somewhat 





similar experiments, but did not employ steaming, as Bowen 
and Nash did, and to which the latter investigators attach con- 
siderable importance. As a result of their work, the authors 
say that nickel and iron oxides have a marked catalytic effect. 
Under comparable conditions, up to 45-64 p.ct. of oil products 
was obtained with nickel oxide catalyst, and up to 30-95 p.ct. 
with iron oxide. All the experiments were conducted in the 
absence of liquid media. The proportion of phenols and bases 
in the oils obtained with these two oxides was approximately 
the same, irrespective of the oil yield, and mean values were 
9°21 p.ct. of phenols and 6°41 p.ct. of bases. The light fractions 
obtained were not fully saturated, and their amount depended 
on the maximum temperature employed, 
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R - materi 
nected 
Distribution Pressure Control.—No. 256,001. baffle to cut off the sprayed liquid from the opening. The Sas which end of 
ag ee passes up through this opening d is then deflected to either side 4 two di 
Pitincer, G. C., and Sunpertanv, L., both of Albemarle indicated by the solid arrows, and passes around the chamber jn op. mount 
Street, S.W..1. posite directions, coming into intimate contact with the spraj ed liquid tained 
No. 14,321; June 2, 1925. No. 2379; Jan. 27, 1926. ; and eventually passing out through a second segmental opening 4 of one 
, approximately opposite to the first segmental opening, into the ney the pa 
This invention relates in particular, but not exclusively, to the superposed chamber a. ; transfe 
supply and distribution of gas, water, or other fluids. It has for It will thus be seen that the liquid, which passes down through Eact 
object the provision of pressure augmenting means to be placed at the successive chambers in the ordinary way and is discharved Siac adapte 
any point in the supply system and to be controlled automatically by the sprayers in each chamber, is brought into very intimate Senies the ro¢ 
the pressure of the supply at any point, being put into or out of with the gas. To increase further the path of the fas, a series of togeth 
operation as the supply pressure falls below, or rises above, a pre- verticle bafiles h, h may be provided with each chamber, projecting Suitabl 
determined value. , P : ae from the bottom of the chamber and depending from the top thereof ment « 
The means comprise a fluid supply system having a reservoir in respectively, so; that the gas pursues a staggered path as it floy. operat 
series therewith, a pressure augmenter (such as a centrifugal or other | around the chamber in either direction from the inlet d. ; In o 
pump, sneer St _ ee re Sdn eos a ts ae shite Various modifications of the arrangement are also described jn is fed 
reservoir and such that, when normal conditions obtain in the supply : ott . ee niet ing 0 
system, fluid can flow ‘directly through the pressure augmenter and ee en ene Cran. i 
maintain the pressure in the reservoir), driving means for cn pres- At thi 
sure augmenter, and electrically actuated means to put the aug- Pos ia 
menter oo action when the demand for fluid rina the supply, Sprayers for Gas Scrubbers.—No. 256,358. pace 
and to shut down when normal conditions obtain. KIRKHAM, Hutertr, & CHANDLER, Ltp., of Norfolk Street, W.C, 2, and Pp 
Stater, W. F., of Mansfield. by thr 
y ; : 5 entre 
Scrubbers.—No. 256,351. No. 145416; June 2, 1925. pag 
: Ss : : ser In the sprayer which is the subject of this invention, the boundip 
Kirkuam, Hurett, & Cuanpter, Ltp., of Norfolk Street, W.C. 2, rim is a tanied perforated eaiaili, and for raising the liquor wie. 
and Stater, W. F., of Mansfield. are disposed in the annular space between the perforated rim and 
No. 13,6573; May 25, 1925. the boss by which the sprayer is mounted on the revolving vertical VW 
shaft. These means comprise curved impeller blades, and lift th 
This invention relates to a particular arrangement of gas passages, liquor, which under centrifugal action is forced through the perfora- 
baffles, &c., in the type of scrubbing apparatus which has superposed tions. By altering the angle of the impeller or pumping vanes, the 
spraying chambers. One form of the invention is shown in the sec- liquor can be lifted over the top of the perforated rim; and to safe. 
tional elevation and horizontal section on line 2—2, which we re- guard against this, the upper edge of the rim is bevelled over and j In ¢ 
produce. guarded. rage ( 
a, a are the superposed chambers each furnished with a rotary the - 
spraying device b for the liquid, and of approximately the full depth —— to it 
of the chamber. In these drawings, the devices b each comprise a At | oye 
basket peripherally perforated; but any other convenient construc- ea — 
tion may be employed. ‘The series of sprayers b is mounted upon the eee, = : 
common vertical shaft c extending through the chambers. The gas zy 1 = : 
to be treated enters the lowermost chamber (not shown) of the series, a —_ —__———- *. * 
and passes up through a preferably segmental opening d in the floor = 
edge 
constr 
from 
nected 
water: 
discha 
---4----b 
' 
Pa 
| F 
aaa a ew fe (2722224 Zz / 
‘ ' 
SPEAR | ERA: a : 
' 
ae ETAT Paneer a EEN EET 
——=SS 
Sprayer for a Scrubber.—Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler. 
H In the type of apparatus in connection with which the improved 
ee, sprayer is proposed to be used, and in which the gas to lb washed 
— nd hy * . . 1s 
f takes a circular course round the sprayer, instead of passing upwar¢ 
H through the spray, it is essential that an absolutely even distribution 
ff of spray should be obtained; and for this purpose inverted truncated 
io ae cones are fitted above the propellers and inside the vertical perforate 
NC rim in order to compel the liquor to pass through certain predeter- 
yg mined areas on the rim. ; 
ii Fully detailed drawings accompany the specification ; and of thes¢ 
Y we reproduce a sectional elevation and a central vertical section, when 
r Y make clear the features of the invention. 
; V4 
V4 
Y : — 
4 Drying and Neutralizing Sulphate.—No. 256,385 
Ammonia Scrubber.—Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler. Salty, T. B., of Middlesbrough. An 
No. 17,895; July 13, 1925. 2 co! 
e of the superposed chamber into the latter; this segmental form This invention has for its object to provide an improved apparatus heat 
having the opposed sides d” approximately parallel to the path of the for carrying out the well-known process of neutralizing and dryi%s With 
sprayed liquid (indicated by the dotted arrows) which is thrown off sulphate of ammonia. Cele 
tangentially from the sprayers b. f, f are flanges or lips with which One convenient form of apparatus in accordance with the inventio the | 
the segmental opening @ is furnished so as to allow of the accumula- may consist of a shallow steam-heated pan of circular form, prefer- =? rt 
tion of a layer of liquid in the bottom of the chamber; and gis a | ably mounted on a concrete base and suitably packed with insulating — 
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material. At the centre of the pan is positioned a vertical shaft con- 
nected by gearing to a horizontal power-driving shaft. At the lower 
end of the vertical shaft is fixed a collar to which are secured radially 
two distributing and mixing arms consisting of rods on which are 
mounted a plurality of blades arranged at a suitable angle and main- 
tained in position on the rod in any suitable manner; the blades 
of one arm being arranged to convey material from the periphery of 
the pan to the centre, while the blades of the other are adapted to 
transfer material from the centre to the periphery. 

Each rod is provided with a roller or wheel at its outer extremity 
adapted to run in a circular guideway. A weighted lever is attached to 
the rod near the outer end of the arm; and by means of this the rod, 
together with the blades, may be rotated into an inoperative position. 
Suitable stops are provided for determining the amount of displace- 
ment of the stirring arm blades; and the operating levers may be 
operated by hand or by any suitable trip device. 

In operating the machine, the requisite amount of salt and reagent 
is fed into the pan, and then the stirring arm or set of arms which 
js adapted to convey the material towards the centre is first of all 
thrown into operation until the charge is evenly carried to the centre. 
At this stage the second set of arms, adapted to transfer the salt to 
the periphery, is thrown into operation. When both arms are in 
operation there will be a continuous agitation of the material, which 
is continued until total drying of the material is effected, whereupon, 
by throwing out of operation the stirring arm conveying towards the 
centre and opening a suitable outlet near the periphery of the pan, 
the material is discharged. 





Cooling Coke.—No. 256,727. 
Woopatt-DuckHaM (1920), Ltp., and Reser, J. W., both of 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


No. 13,618; May 25, 1925. 


In cooling coke by circulating gases through it and through some 
form of apparatus for heat recovery, such as a waste-heat boiler, for 
the maximum usefulness of the recovery apparatus the heat applied 
to it should be as constant in temperature as possible; and the 
patentees claim that by the present invention this object is attained 
by keeping a considerable reserve of hot coke above the body of 
coke through which the gases are circulating, and causing this hot 
coke to travel into the gas-stream at a rate as constant as possible. 

One form of the apparatus employed is shown in vertical section 
herewith. The cooling chamber a is in the form of a shaft con- 
stricted at its lower end and with an inclined bottom 8. At the lower 
edge is a coke discharging device c, with hangers @ (of known 
construction), which determine the regular discharge of the coke 
from the cooling chamber into the receiver e. The latter is con- 
nected air-tight with the cooling chamber, and is provided with a 
water-sealed door f of known kind which is opened periodically .to 
discharge the coke, 












































A ‘*W.D.” Dry Coke Cooler, 


° 

An outlet pipe g at about the middle of the height of the chamber 
2 connects the latter with the products inlet chamber / of the waste- 
heat boiler 7, of which the products outlet chamber h' is connected 
With the intake of a fan k whose discharge is connected with the “re- 
ie a z The fan, therefore, circulates the cooling gases through 

© ower half of chamber a and the waste-heat boiler i. 
2 lhe chamber a is kept substantially full of coke; and its upper part 
hee 'lv closed by a plate a' shown in dotted lines. When, as 


*rmined by the rate at which the discharging device c is operated, 
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the chamber is ready to receive another charge of coke, the plate a' 
is raised to the position shown in full lines by the approaching telpher 
carriage | which is bringing a skip full of hot coke into position 
for discharge into the hopper m and thence into chamber a. The 
telpher carriage then recedes and the plate a! descends to close the 
chamber. In no case is the level of the hot coke in chamber a 
allowed to fall to the level of the outlet pipe g. 

As is known, it is advisable to substitute continuously or inter- 
mittently, for a portion of the circulating gases, a like portion of air 
to ensure combustion of any combustible gas which may be generated 
in the cooling chamber. In the construction shown in fig. 1, this 
air is drawn through a valve g’ into pipe g, so that the combustible 
gases are burnt in the waste-heat boiler, 
volume of gases is expelled through valve / 
the fan k. 

The fact that the chamber contains a considerable reserve of hot 
coke make it worth while to provide it with a water jacket, and to 
use this jacket for preheating the water fed to the waste-heat 
boiler, or to connect the water space of the jacRet with that of the 
waste-heat boiler. Such arrangements are also described, illustrated, 
and claimed. 


and the corresponding 
on the discharge side of 
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Taps.—No. 256,465. 
Yates, H. J., and Howtett & Co., Lrp., both of Birmingham, 
and Dorin, J., of Hampton-in-Arden, 


No. 94; Jan. 2, 1926. 


This invention, re'ating to taps or cocks, is particularly applicable 
to such small ones as are used in connection with gas stoves; the 
object being to construct the tap so that it will operate as a safety 
appliance. 

The chief claim 


is for *‘ a tap or cock comprising a casing con- 


taining a valve with which is associated a spindle projecting from the 
casing, an operating lever or bracket mounted upon the spindle, and 
a pivoted handle on the lever or bracket, said handle being arranged 
so that it hangs down when the valve is closed, and a mechanical 
lock between this handle and the casing so that the spindle cannot 
be moved when the handle hangs down, the lock being released by 
raising the handle, which remains raised as long as the tap is turned 
on.”’ 

The mechanical lock between the handle and casing consists of a 
slotted jaw on the handle and a slotted flange or rib on the casing; 
the sides of the slot in the handle jaw being adapted to engage the 
sides of the flange or rib on ‘the casing when the tap is open. The 
operating lever or bracket is provided with a projection which engages 
with a slot in the casing to limit the angular motion of the valve 
spindle. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Sept. 1.] 


Nos. 20,692—21,275. 
Askey, J.—*‘‘ Gas heaters.’’ No. 21,119. 
Dempster & Sons, Ltp., R.—‘‘ Valves.’”? No 
Dixon, L.—‘‘ Gas fires.’’ No. 20,923. 
Fincayson, T. C.—‘* Manufacture of gas.’’ 
Harris, R. W.—‘ Pressure, &c., 

No. 21,133. 

New Stimex Gas Stove Co., Lrp.—See Dixon, L. No. 
Situ, E. W.—See Finlaysen, T. C. No. 20,960. 
Woopatt-DuckuaM (1920), Ltp.—See Finlayson, T. C. 


- 20,702. 


No. 20,960. 
regulators for coal gas, &c.”’ 
20 3 


20,923. 


No. 20,960, 





[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Sept. 8.] 
Nos. 21,276—21,874. 

BROWN INSTRUMENT Company.—*‘ Recording meters.”? No, 21,466, 

Brown Instrument Company.—*‘ Metering devices.’’ Nos. 21,467, 
21,469, 21,470. 

Brown InstRuMENT Company.—‘‘ Gas analysis apparatus.” No, 
21,748. 

FLaveL, P. W.—‘* Hot-plates for gas-cookers.’’ No. 21,351. 

James, R. W.—See Brown Instrument Company. Nos. 
21,467, 21,469, 21,470, 21,748. 

KoLLer, K.—** Gasification of caking coals in a gas producer.”’ 
No. 21,454. 

Mackay, T. M.—‘‘ Collapsible hood for gas cookers.’’? No. 21,400. 

Pease, E, L.—‘ Extraction of ammonia from coal gas, &c.”’ No. 
21,543- 

RICHMOND 


21,406, 


Gas STOVE 


AND Meter Company, Lrp.—* Water 
heater.” No. 21,6109. 
Ritey, A.—** Handles of gas burners.’’ No. 21,280. 


St. Lecer, A. A. H.—See Richmond 
pany, Ltd. No. 21,619. 

SHEPPARD, H.P. 

SUFFERN, E. S 

Wacker, T. 

WHEELER, F. 
No. 21,589. 


Gas Stove and Meter Com- 
—‘* Gas compressors.”’ : 
—‘* Generation of gas.”’ No. 21 
-—* Gas cock.’’? No. 21,871. 

Cornetius-.—* Air and gas ducts for ventilating.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 








Gas Prices and Dividends. 

Sir,—That the average price received for gas in (say) this period 
should determine the dividend in the following period is a feasible 
proposition, The nation does not wait for its fiscal year’s profits to 
be ascertained, but taxes on the basis of the former period’s result. 

Sept. 11, 1926. OIKONOMIA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NO FOREIGN COAL FOR WIGAN. 


A lively debate in the Wigan Town Council, in connection with coal 
supplies for the Gas Department, followed a statement by the Mayor 
(Mr. J. M‘Curdy) that the Department was unable to maintain the 
usual supply and pressure of gas owing to the poor quality of coal 
being supplied, and that the cost was considerably greater. Instead 
of paying £370 a week for coal, they were now paying £1000. 

Mr. Green referred to the fact that the Committee had decided 
not to buy foreign coal. He blamed the Mayor, as Chairman of the 
Committee, for the position they. were in. Other towns round about, 
he said, were buying foreign coal, and Wigan was the laughing stock 
of the country—in fact, it was the one dark spot on the map. What 
was more, the Gas Committee’s action was not helping ‘the miners. 
From the look of the streets of the town at night, one would think 
there was another war on. Some of the Labour members who had 
voted for foreign coal changed their minds afterwards; and the reason 
they gave was that they had been told, if they voted that way again, 
they were ‘* down and out.”’ 

Alderman Farr urged that the goodwill of the Gas Undertaking 
was being undermined, and 30,000 consumers, mainly of the working 
class, were being punished. The electricity undertaking was being 
maintained; and he urged that the same rights should be exercised 
in connection with the gas-works. 

Mr. Ramsden (Labour) said that all coal was 





** scab coal’ now, 


and he was ashamed to see English coal coming into Wigan. He 
would not be flurried if there was neither gas nor electricity. He 


argued that, as in wars, so in industrial disputes, non-combatants 
were bound to suffer. 

The Mayor replied, resenting any imputation on his honour; and 
after a lengthy discussion the Committee’s action was confirmed in 
deciding not to buy foreign coal. 


<< 
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NO INCREASE AT BELFAST. 


The recommendation of the Manager of the Belfast Gas-Works 


(Mr. J. 
of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. net on ordinary meters and 2°38d. per 1000 c.ft. 
net on slot meters, came before a special meeting of the Belfast City 
Council on Tuesday, the 7th inst., when the proposal was turned down 
by 22 votes to 18. 

In moving the adoption of the minutes authorizing the increase, 
Mr. M‘Laurin (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) said it was a 
very distasteful duty, both for the members of the Committee and 
: Mr. Smith. The miners’ strike had, however, dragged on 
that the loss on the undertaking had been about £000 a 
Owing to the shortage of coal, there had been an enormous 
demand for gas—the output having increased 1 million c.ft. a day. 
Again, Belfast had not suffered as to public lighting. 

Mr. Hodgin, seconding, remarked that the matter had been con- 
sidered very carefully by the Committee, and they had deferred the 
evil day until the last moment. 

Opposition to the proposal was voiced by Mr. Agnew, who argued 
that the increase would fall very heavily upon the poorer classes who 
used penny-in-the-slot meters and gas rings to cook their food. He 
suggested that they should wait until the end of the financial year, 
and then curtail accordingly whatever sum was given to the rates. 
Mr. Midgley, on behalf of the Labour party, also expressed hostility 
to the increase. Last year the gas undertaking made as much sur- 
plus as would have met this increased charge: and he was confident 
that in the current year there would be sufficient revenue to meet 
the charge without putting it on the backs of the workers. 

In the course of subseauent discussion, several amendments were 
suggested: but the Lord Mavor (Alderman Sir William Turner), who 
presided, stated that he could only accept an amendment that the 
minute be referred hack to the: Committee. The Lord Mayor re- 
minded the Council that they had a duty to discharge to the whole 
of the ratepavers. While he appreciated what had been said with 
regard to the poorer classes of the people, the Committee had not 





D. Smith) that there should be an increased charge for gas 


also for 
so long 


month. 





ignored their claim, as the increase in the case of slot meter con- 
sumers would be less than 23d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Sir William Coates (the Chairman of the Finance Committee) 


thought the proposal very reasonable in the vresent emergency. It 
was only right, he thought, that the Gas Department, as well as 
others, should contribute to reduction of the rates. 


<a 
<i 





Accidental Gas Poisoning.—Miss Clara Featherstone (aged 64), 
who was very deaf, and who had lost her sense of smell, was found in 
a sitting position on the floor in the kitchen of her house at Tunbridge 


Wells. There was a strong smell of gas, and a big burner of the gas 
stove was turned full on. As the kitchen window was shut, and 


there was no draught, it was surmised thet after using the stove the 
of her dress had caught in the tap and turned it -on. Not 
unaware that this had occurred, and so 


sleeve 


smelling the gas, she was 


was overcome, 


Successful Year at Morpeth.—The gross profits of the Morpeth 
Gas Company for the past twelve months, at £73379, are the largest 
in the history of the undertaking: and the same remark applies to 
the dividend of 7 p.ct. per annum, free of tax, paid on the ordinary 
shares. In making these announcements at the annual meeting, the 
Chairman (Mr. Ralph Crawford) congratulated the shareholders on 
the highly satisfactory results of the year’s working. He also stated 
that an extension of the contract for public lighting has been arranged 
for a further period of five years, on terms which should prove 
mutually satisfactory to the Council and the Company, and by which 
the lighting of the town will be greatly improved, — ; 
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NEWS. 


PLYMOUTH COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 
Municipal Life Above Suspicion. 


The report of the Special Committee of Inquiry into the adminis. 
tration of the various municipal departments, to which reference Was 
made in the ‘‘ JournaL”’ for Sept. 8 (p. 546), was presented to + 
*lymouth Town Council at their meeting on Monday of last weel 

Moving its adoption, the Deputy Mayor (Mr. J. E. Pillar) said 
allegations had been made against officials and departments: py 
as far.as the Special Committee had gone, there had been no foun- 
dation for any such allegations. They had been very careful in thei 
investigations; and he thought they might congratulate themselyes 
that the business of the town was solid at the core, and that jts 
municipal life was above suspicion. As to materials and stores, thy 
strangest thing was that the department whose books and stores were 
in the best condition was the Gas Department. When they 


” 





K. 


Jut 


Went 
to the gas-works, they made the stock-keeper prove his siocks an 
books, and he was able to do so. 

Ihe report was adopted without opposition, and a resolution was 





passed instructing the Committees concerned to consider it without 
delay, and to take steps to put the proposals into operation. Mean- 
while the Special Committee of Inquiry continue to hold offic 


<i 


INCREASES IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 
Further Results of the Coal Stoppage. 


The Bradford Corporation have increased the price by 3d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. (bringing it to 4s.), to apply from the beginning of Ocio- 
ber. The Gas Committee’s recommendation was an increase of 6d 
but the Finance Committee last week approved only 3d. increase, 





The Chester United Gas Company have found it necessary to in- 
crease the price for domestic use by 1d. per therm. 

The Coleraine Urban District Council have decided to increase the 
price of gas from 4s. 2d. to 5s. per 1000 ¢.ft. The Chairman (Mr. 
Daniel H. Christie) said the Council were now paying 67s. per ton 
for coal, as compared with 30s. before the coal strike. They were 
sorry that the increase was necessary, as they had hoped redu 
the price before the winter to 3s. od. per 1000 c.ft. 

The price at Crieff is to be rz 





sed from §s. to 5s. 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 

The Croston Council have decided to apply for sanction to increase 
the maximum gas charge from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

The Denholme District Council have increased the price by 6d. per 
1000 ¢.ft., making it 5s. 6d. per 1000 ¢.ft. 

The Kirkby Stephen Gas Company announce that, as their supply 
of coal is practically exhausted, they have had to buy stocks at a big 
price, and must now increase the price of gas and ration the supply 
to seven hours a day. 

The Gas Committee of the Monifieth Town Council have increased 
the price from 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., chargeable since thi 
date of the last meter survey. 





ib 


In the area of the North Middlesex Gas Company, the charge is 
being raised by o°7d. per therm. 

The price at Oswaldtwistle has been increased by 1d. per therm, 
equal to 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 





The Plymouth Town Council have authorized the Gas Com: 
to increase the charges made to the various classes of consumers of 
their Devonport undertaking. It was stated on behalf of the Com- 
mittee that the increases were made with very much regret, but re- 
sulted from a state of things brought about by no fault of their own 
The Committee found themselves with a deficit of 8000, directly 
attributable to the coal strike. The increase to ordinary consumers 
of 3d. per 1ooo c.ft. did not meet the deficiency, as 1d. vielded 
roughly £2000, and they had also to allow for extra expenditure 


during the winter. The Committee, however, had resolved to draw 
the balance necessary from the reserve fund, which now stood at 
£12,000. Profits made in the future, it was stated, would be applied 


so as to benefit the gas consumers, and not the ratepayers as a bods 


The Directors of the Rowley Regis and Blackheath Gas Company 
announce an increase of 6d. per tooo c.ft. for ordinary consumers, 
to take effect from Sept. 1. 

The Silsden District Council have increased the price by 1°34. pet 
therm. 

The Southgate and District Gas Company give notice that they aré 
obliged to raise their charge o-8d. per therm. 

As from Sept. 29, the Teignmouth Urban Council are increasing 
the price to ordinary consumers by 1d. per therm, and altering slot 
meters to give 15 c.ft. per 1d. 


The Directors of the Tynemouth Gas Company intimate an in- 
crease in price, on both the ordinary and the prepayment system, by 
1d. per therm. The increase, which will be charged in the De 
accounts, will cover the whole of the Company’s area of supply. 


ember 





The Directors of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Dis- 
trict Gas Company intimate that there will have to be an increase in 
price of 1°6d. per therm (approximately 74d. per 1000 c.ft.) from the 
taking of the meter indices at the Michaelmas quarter. Thi will 
apply to all consumers in all areas supplied by the Company. 

The Wellington (Salop) Gas Company have decided, from the end 
of the current (September) quarter, to increase the price i the | 
Wellington area by 2d. per tooo c.ft., and in the Oakengates area 
by 4d. per tooo c.ft. The discounts to users of prepayment meters 
will be withdrawn. ' 

The York Gas Company have increased the price, as from the 
September meter readings, by 13d. per therm to all consumers 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There have appeared in the ‘“‘ London Gazette’’ the following 

notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under the Act. 
AMENDING ORDERS. 
Eastbourne Gas Company. 

Application is to be made to substitute for the standard price of 
146d. per therm a standard price of 16°2d. per therm. 

The undertakers propose that the substituted standard price shall 
operate as from the date of the application for the duration of the 
present coal stoppage, and thereafter until the expiration of the next 
full half-year ending June 30 or Dec. 31, as the case may be, and such 
further period as the Board of Trade may determine, 

Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company. 

The Company desire to substitute for the standard price of 13°8d. 
per therm a standard price of 14°8d. per therm, for the duration of 
the coal stoppage and thereafter until the expiration of the next full 
half-vear ending June 30 or Dec. 31, as the case may be. 


in 
+ 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 








. . . . . . . 
We have received from the Director of Gas Administration a copy 
of the following Order made by the Board of Trade under section 1 
of the Gas Regulation Act. 
Nelson Corporation. 

After the declared date, the prices of 14°2d. and 15°4d. per therm 
shall be substituted respectively for the prices of 5s. and 5s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 50 (limiting charge for supply of gas) 
of the Nelson Water and Gas Act, 1866. 

After the declared date, the word ** therm ” shall be substituted for 
the words ‘* 1000 c.ft. ’? where they secondly occur in paragraph (1) 
of section 22 (for the protection of the district of the Brierfield Local 
Board) of the Nelson Local Board Act, 1888: and ** o°6d. per therm ”’ 


shall be substituted for ‘* 3d. per 1000 c.ft."" in that paragraph. The 
words ‘** 24d. per therm ’’ shall be substituted for ‘* 1s. per 1000 
c.ft.,”’ and ‘“f1°8d. per therm ’’ shall be substituted for ‘* od. per 


1000 c.ft.’’ in article 1 of the Nelson Order,, 1895. 





PARKINSON AND W. & B. COWAN, LTD. 
Annual General Meeting. 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Messrs. 
Parkinson and W, & B. Cowan, Ltd., was held at the Fitzalan Street 
Works, Road, S.E., on Sept. 1—Sir 
M.P., Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
(an abstract of which appeared in the ** JournaL’”’ for Sept. 8, 
p. 548), remarked that when the Directors met the shareholders last 
year, they were obliged to tell them that during the six months of 
the period to which the accounts then referred, the Company had, in 
the home gas meter business, to meet very keen and extensive price 
competition, the effect of which had been to reduce the profits of 
the year’s trading in comparison with former years. Unfortunately 
this keen price competition continued throughout the ensuing twelve 
months, The result was that their two most important subsidiaries 
engaged in the gas meter business made considerable losses; and 
had it not been for the satisfactory results achieved by some of their 
other subsidiaries, they would not have been in 4 position to main- 
tain the usual rate of dividend. They had been fortunate, however, 
in receiving from their other subsidiaries dividends which enabled 
them to recommend the declaration of a final dividend of 5} p.ct. 
on the ordinary shares, making 8 p.ct. for the year. There were 
few companies exclusively engaged in the gas meter business who 
had been able to pay out of the year’s profits the dividends paid in pre- 
vious years; and he thought that the Directors were entitled to con- 
gralulate the shareholders on the fact that the Company’s subsidiaries 
were engaged in industries which did not compete with each other and 
Which were not necessarily affected by depression or competition in 
any one of them. They were able to carry forward more than double 
the amount which was brought into the accounts from the previous 
year—and this after paying dividend on a larger amount of ordinary 
capital than they had ever had to pay on before. The position of 
the gas meter industry was not so desperate as it was; and since 
June they had been obtaining materially better prices. They hoped 
that, a result of this improvement, they would be able to make 
good the losses they had sustained, and at no distant date to receive 
divide ids from their home gas meter subsidiaries. The progress of 
the Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd., was so satisfactory that it was 
hecessary again to raise additional capital. Instead of financing the 
operations of that Company out of the resources of the Parent Com- 


Kennington Henry Cowan, 





pany, 2s hitherto, the Directors had arranged for the Stove Company 
to '. on its own behalf 200,000°7 p.ct. preference shares of £1 
each, 

Mr. I’. W. Cuurcn seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, 

Cn he motion of the CHaiRMAN, seconded by Mr. C. Wesp, it was 
a usly resolved: ‘‘ That there be paid on Sept. 1 a final divi- 
yore old ordinary shares of 52 p.ct., making with the interim 

¢ . ‘ Ui 7 i 
yi a total dividend for the year of 8 p.ct., and a proportionate 
} : ‘3 . 
ae don the instalments paid up per share of the new issue of 
March 10, 1925 (both subjec ine -tax), < ie 
ion 5 ( subject to income tax), and that there be carried 
‘to next account £28,608. 
; t Millom, Cumberland, the use of gas for public functions after 
0, re 


3° p.m. has been prohibited for the duration of the coal stoppage. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH ELECTRICITY AT ELTHAM. 
Woolwich Borough Ccuncil’s Mistaken Policy. 
** Some 500 housewives who are occupants of houses on the Wool- 
wich Borough Council’s estate on Eltham Hill are up in arms against 


the enforced use of electricity for every household purpose,’’ said the 
‘* Morning Post ’’ for Sept. g. 


The mistaken policy of the Council was the subject of an editorial 


in the ** Journat ’’ for Sept. 1; and what follows is taken from 
the issue of the ** Morning Post ”’ referred to above. 
The houses, of which the Council are the landlords, have been 


equipped with electric cookers at a cost of £;10,000, so that the 
borough may benefit from their own electricity undertaking ; but 
this large expenditure does not, in the opinion of a great majority 
of the householders, compensate for the fact that it is proving exceed- 
ingly expensive to the tenants. 

A deputation of tenants recently waited on the Council to demand 


that the clause in their leases which forbids the installation of gas 
should be deleted; but the reply of the Council was: ‘* We will 


consider the matter, and let you know.”’ 

“Even with a flat rate of 2d, per unit for lighting and power, we 
find that cooking costs us just six times as much as would the use 
of gas,’’ one of the tenants stated recently. ‘* Representatives of 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company have called upon us, and offered 
to put in gas cookers free of charge; but 
agreements we are bound to refuse.’’ 

** While the Council are adopting a ‘ wait-and-see ’ 
large number of us 


under the terms of our 

attitude, a 
are doing our cooking on oil stoves. Although 
the electric oven is very successful, it costs me 3}d. to boil a kettle 
of water; and if I did not use an oil stove, it 
week for the cooker.’’ 


would cost me 7s. 


to Ss. a 
Over 313 tenants have signed the petition to the Council. 


> 
—_—- 


TRADE NOTES. 





Large Pipe Contract. 

A contract for 20,000 tons of pipes, representing £)500,000, has 
been secured by Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., Ltd., of Westminster. 
The contract is for the Rio Clara (Brazil) water supply, and_pro- 
vides that all materials shall be of British make. 

Keith ‘* Textile ’’ Fittings. 


The James Keith and Blackman Company, Ltd., of 27, Farring 
Avenue, London, E.C., have had placed with them by 
textile mill in Nelson (Lancs.) an order for 426 of their 
gas fittings, complete, together with a “*C” 
supplying gas at the requisite pressure of 10 in. 
The Howard Locomotive. 


James & Frederick Howard, Ltd., of Bedford, have 
sent us particulars of a new internal combustion locomotive which 
should prove of interest to gas engineers. 


don a large 


Pextile 


size compressor for 


Messrs, 


This locomotive possesses 
some novel features, including fool-proof gear change and exceptional 
haulage capacity on steep gradients through an auxiliary rubber- 
tyred wheel running on a central wooden track. The first of 
locomotives is at work at Leicester. 

Sugg Lamps and Fittings. 

Lamps and fittings for the exterior and interior lighting of shops, 
factories, offices, institutions, and private premises are shown in pro 
fusion in the newly-issued catalogue of Messrs. Wiliam Sugg & Co., 
Ltd., of Ranelagh Works, Chapter Street, Westminster, S.W. This 
new edition includes many novelties in interior gas fittings, which 
will doubtless find their way into the showrooms of gas undertakings, 
The range of aluminium burners and glassware is extensive, 
Conveyor and Elevator Chains. 


these 


Special attention has been devoted by Messrs. Hans Renold, Ltd., 
of Burnage Works, Didsbury, Manchester, to the design of conveying 
and elevating chains; and a new publication (Ref. 8006) describes the 
hollow stud and block types. The former is particularly adaptable; 
and various attachments for special purposes can readily be secured 
to the base chain. The block chains are exceptionally robust, giving 
lightness with strength. Other chains have been developed to meet 
requirements for a special heavy-duty chain. Throughout these 
series the Renold reputation for quality has been maintained; ana 
the standards of precision and workmanship in manufacture are the 
same as for their steel driving chains. The firm’s technical depart- 
ment maintain a staff of engineers, who are prepared to advise and 
assist in the selection of suitable chains. 

The ‘ Birtley ’’ Pneumatie Separator. 

The Birtley Iron Company have published a booklet describing 
and illustrating the ‘* Birtley ’? pneumatic separator for cleaning coal. 
In this it is stated that millions of tons of coal are now being cleaned 
per annum on the North American Continent on Sutton Steele tables. 
These tables are capable of such accurate regulation as to enable the 
most difficult coals to be treated in all sizes Trom the product going 
through a 4-in. bar screen down to fine dust. The Birtley Iron Com- 
pany are the sole licencees and manufacturers under Messrs. Sutton 
Steele & Steele's patents and those of the American Coal Cleaning 
Corporation, and have been adapting them to suit English conditions 
during the past two years. In this period tests have been carried out 
on coals from almost every English and Scotch coalfield, with very 
successful results. Commercial plants handling up to 150 tons per 
hour are in operation or under construction; and the firm are pre- 
pared to undertake the design and construction of plants to treat 
10 tons per hour upwards. A complete plant, equipped with mechani- 
cal handling facilities and commercial tables, is available in the 
firm’s works for testing individual coals, while a fully-equipped 
laboratory and experienced technical staff are at the disposal of 





companies who are considering coal preparation. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From our Own Correspondent. 


The discussions of the past week between the Government, the 
owners, and the men have not given rise to any fresh activity in the 
coal market. Chartering for import cargoes from overseas is still 
the chief business on ’change, and the possibility of early negotia- 
tions does not appear to be damping the ardour of the foreign pro- 
ducers who have benefited so long from the stoppage. The serious 
aspect is the benefit they will have derived by obtaining a fair 
hold in many of our export markets. It is to be feared that many 
more of our usual long-term export contracts will go elsewhere un- 
less a settlement is arrived at soon. As matters stand, it is impossible 
for collieries or exporters to secure any forward business, as prices 
must naturally depend upon the ultimate labour costs. Quotations at 
present can only be such as will safeguard producers whatever the 
terms may be, and are consequently hardly worth giving except for 
odd cargoes immediately after the reopening of the pits. Very few 
collieries, if any, are now giving any indications 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


Gas undertakings appear to be well provided for regarding coal 
supplies for some time ahead; and with deliveries of American and 
Westphalian gas coals giving practically equal satisfaction in regard 
to the yield of gas with British coals, there is no reason for anxiety. 
In several instances collieries have made sales to cover the first six 
or twelve months after resumption of work at figures slightly in 
advance of those operating elsewhere. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Our Local Correspondent. 


In many areas gas is now being supplied almost entirely by the 
aid of American coal. As the cost of these supplies is about thrice 
the contract prices which ruled at the time the pits at home stopped, 
it is not surprising that indemnification is being called for from the 
consumer. 

There has been little change in American gas coal prices except 
in so far as the advance in freight rates has pushed them up. Ship- 
ments have so increased that as the cargoes arrive it is difficult to 
obtain berths at the ports. Suppliers complain of frequent delays 
from this cause. More industrial fuel is coming forward from home 
but there would be no difficulty in disposing of much larger 
allocations than the manufacturing centres are getting, even at the 
enhanced prices. 


sources ; 


The winning of outcrop coal is still being developed. Some im- 
provement in the quality is noted as the workings penetrate deeper be- 
neath the crust, but low efficiencies are putting great hindrances in 
the way of manufacturers now. The relaxation of the control regu- 
lations has not had any appreciable effect in accelerating the distri- 
bution of household supplies. Prices vary rather widely. 


—_ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Sept. 13. 

There is more activity in the pitch market. Continental buyers are 
now inquiring more freely, and, owing to the shortage of supplies, 
there has been a sharp advance in price to about 120s. per ton net 
in bullk at makers’ works. 

There is practically no creosote available for sale over the next few 
months, and there is no standard quotation ; the price for such quan- 
tities as come into the market being a matter for negotiation. 

Tar spirits continue in demand. Pure toluole is firm at about 
3s. od. per gallon into buyers’ drums, at makers’ works. Pure ben- 
zole is about 3s. to 3s. 3d, per gallon. Solvent naphtha is 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 4d. per gallon for 95/160 quality. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept. 13. 

The markets for tar products have remained firm, with a very 
keen demand for any material which is available for near delivery. 

In pitch there is a good demand from the Continent owing to the 
request for continental fuel due to the fact that coal is difficult to 
obtain at reasonable prices; and for near delivery very high figures 
are quoted. 

The average values of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 79s. 6d. to 84s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 110s. to 
112s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 102s. 6d. to 105s.;_ Liver- 
pool, 105s. to 107s. 6d. ; Clyde, 108s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. Benzole, go p.ct. 
North, 13. 11d. to 2s.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 4d. to 1s. sd., 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 
Foluole, naked, ‘sorth, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, Jd. to 93d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. od. 
to 1s. rod. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. 
bulk, North, liquid, 73d. to 8d.; salty, 74d. to 73d.; 
to 7§d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 73d. to 73d. 
is. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. 
to 100s., bags included. 
mum 4o p.ct 


Creosote, in 
Scotland, 73d. 
Carbolie acid, 
Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, gos. 
s Anthracene ‘‘ A”? quality, 23d. per mini- 
.» purely nominal; ‘* B”’ quality, unsaleable. 


<> 
—<_ 





Co-Partnership at Watford.—In their report for the year ended 
June 30, the Co-Partnership Committee of the Watford Gas and 
Coke Company state that the bonus and interest paid during the year 
shows an increase, and amounts to £1187. 





House Heating by Gas in Baltimore. 
Remarking that during the last heating season 1300 Baltimore 
be 


homes were heated entirely by gas, the total consumption being 799 
million ¢c.ft., the ‘‘ American Gas Journal’? quotes Mr. Eugene p, 
Milener (Industrial Engineer to the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light, 
and Power Company of Baltimore) as saying : This 700 million c.ft. of 
gas replaced 20,000 long tons of anthracite coal or 500 40-ton car 
loads. It would have required 667 3-ton trucks to haul this coal from 
local yards to the consumers’ houses. Assuming each truck would 
travel about 2 miles, the city was saved 13,334 miles of coal-truck 
traffic. Furthermore, about 2000 tons of ashes were saved. These 
ashes would have had to be dumped into carts on the premiscs, and 
hauled through the streets, leaving a trail of dust for miles. 


The city 
was saved all this. These Baltimoreans saved first more than 600,009 
trips to the cellar last winter. The physical energy saved froin thes 


trips to the celiar was available for better things. And the time 
saved by not tending coal fires was 60,000 hours. As a labour save 
house heating by gas leads the procession of household convenien 


D> 


neni pee eeeenioase 


No Increase at Oldbury.—The Oldbury Urban District Council 
have decided not to increase the price of gas. Mr. K. H. Wilson 
(Chairman of the Gas Committee) said it was anticipated tl they 
could carry on the full supply for at least another month or si 
weeks. 


Six 


Metal Discs in Coin Meters.—At Swadlincote, a widow named 
Agnes Vallance was fined 12s. 6d., and ordered to pay for the gas she 
had taken. It was stated that she obtained a supply by using metal 
discs instead of pennies. Defendant said she intended to pay for t 
gas as soon as the strike was over. 


1€ 


Coatbridge Gas Company’s Results.—The sales of gas for the 
twelve months ended June 30 amounted to 1,312,454 therms, being 
an increase of 24,951 therms, or 1°94 p.ct. compared with the pre- 
vious year. Payment of dividends at the same rates as last year are 
recommended—viz., 4,14 5S. p.ct. per annum on the. original stock, 
and 49 19s. 6d. p.ct. per annum on the four issues of 4,10 shares, 
all less income-tax. 


Mishap at the Leatherhead Gas-Works.—At the Leatherhe: 
Works last Wednesday, ‘owing to a fracture, gas passed into th 
engine house, and an explosion followed. The roof, which was 
light one, was blown off, but no damage was done to the exhausters 
or compressors, and no one was injured. As a result of the mish 
Byfleet was without gas for a couple of hours during the afternoon 
but the supply was resumed for the tea load. 


1 Gas- 


Socialist Bias and Public Inconvenience.—Cudworth is a con- 
siderable township in the West Yorkshire 
stocks of coal at the 


codiery area. When the 
gas-works ran out, owing to the iners’ 
strike, the local District Council, having a strong Socialist majority, 
declined to buy ** blackleg *’ g ped i 

middie of August. The Socialist contention that the deci 
its inconvenience to the public (who have been reduced to using 


candles), was one which the whole township favoured h 


coal, and the gas supply st« 








challenged. The population is largely mining, with a strong ele- 
ment of railwaymen; and the latter may not be quite so willing as th 
miners to sacrifice comfort at home. 


Shrewsbury Gas Light Company.—<At the annual meeting of the 
Company, a dividend of 6 p.ct., less tax, for the past year was de- 
clared. The Chairman (Mr. J. B. Lloyd) said that, 
coal strike and the largely increased demand for gas, the Company 
had been able to maintain a full supply for consumers. 
taxes showed an increase of £883. Receipts for gas revealed a de- 
crease of £2739, due to the reduced price. The quantity sold was 
over 43,000 therms (9,000,000 c.ft.) more than in the previous year. 


in spite of the 





The gross receipts were less by £3332, and the expenditure by £4562. 
The balance of net revenue account was £9713, which, after paying 


the recommended dividend, would provide £6216 to carry forward, as 
against £6453 last time. The fittings business continued to expand. 
The report and statement of accounts were adopted. 


Courageous Act Rewarded.—On Aug. 14 one of the employees of 
the Leamington Gas Company—Mr. F. C. pluckil 
a small boy from the canal. In spite of the fact that he was a non- 
swimmer, Mr. Sheward dived into the canal when he saw the boy 
in difficulties, and was successful in bringing him safely to th side. 


scued 


Sheward 


He applied artificial respiration (having been taught how to do so 
at the Company’s ambulance classes), and after some time succeeded 


in reviving the boy, who is now none the worse for his experiences. 
Mr. Sheward’s fellow workers subscribed to a testimonial fund 
on Sept. 2 Mr. James Parker (Chairman of the Men’s Comm 
presided at a well-attended meeting in the Mess Room. He expla ned 
why the meeting had been convened, and asked Mr. R. S. Ramsden 





(General Manager and Engineer to the Company) to present to Mr. 
Sheward a clock, in an oak case, in recognition of his gallant action. 
Mr. Ramsden said the Directors had been happy to hear of Mr. 
Sheward’s bravery, and on their behalf he presented to him a cheque. 





The Southport Corporation Gas Committee propose to_make 
application to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow £20,000 
for the provision of gas cookers, fires, and boilers. 

The annual statement of accounts of the Barrow-in-Furness Cor- 
poration, for the year ended March 31, shows that over two-thirds 
of the houses in the borough have prepayment meters. 

Seventy £10 5 p.ct. cumulative preference shares, 63 £1 5 P-Ct 
preference shares, and 10 £10 original ordinary shares in_ the 
Brixham Gas Company were offered for sale by auction by Messrs. 
Dugdall & Son. The highest bid for the lot was £700, and the shares 
were withdrawn. 
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GAS JOURNAL. 
STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


In spite of the approaching termination of meantime, the first of the 
the 'wenty-one-day account, a satisfactory has been announced, ; : 

: . oe —" ie Although many gas companies require new 
volume of business was done. The hopes of eS gets 5 : ‘ 

Capital, it js unlikely, except in the most 
settlement of the coal stoppage were not real]- pressing cases, that issues will be made until 
ized, and the Prospects at the time of Writing Values are materially higher. SIoy ly but 
appear to be receding, This wil] doubtless surely prices are improving, Alliance and 
have a restricting influence on business during Dublin ordinary rose three points on the week ; 
the current week; but there is a considerable Croydon sliding-scale I point, and the max. 
amount of money aWaiting investment, and | diy, I point; and the three Sheffield Stocks ; 
the outlook, if only a settlement could be Point each, The Consolidation of the Portsea 
reached, is extremely Promising, In the Island Stocks under the Company’s new title 



























(Portsmouth Gas Company) appeared for the 
first time on the Stock Exchange List last 
week; the 4 p.ct, consolidated stock being 
quoted at 102-107, and the 5 P-ct. max. stock 
at 78-81. These two stocks are Now embodied 
in the Table. The change should bring abou: 
an improvement in the Market values. Th 
Present yield on the average market Value is 
£6 17s," 10d, P-Cl. per annum on the 4 p.et. 
stock, and 46 5s. 9d. p.ct, per annum on the 
5 p-ct. max, Stock, It May be observed that 
the Bournemouth Company are now the only 
undertaking Operating jn England stil] work- 
ing on * Share ” Capital. Attention has been 
drawn to the authorized rate of dividend. that 
Will be Payable by the Gas Light and Coke 


autumn new issues 


When Dividends, 



























@.—Bristol, b.—Liverpool, ¢.—Nottingham. 4.—Newoastle, ¢.—Shefiield, *Ex, diy, 
t Paid free of income.tax, t Plus 8} P.ct. p.a, Special dividend, 


The Bank Rate js 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dee, 3- Bankers’ de- 
POSit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of the 
discount houses are 3 P.ct. and 32 p.ct. 


Quotations at: 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“‘ JOURNAL ” should 


be received at the Office NOT LATER than 


NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “‘ JOURNAL.” 


TWELVE O’CLOCK ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
Pel Advance Rate:  85/- .. 18/- es ~—«10/- 
& Ireland) Credit Rate: 40/- «2 2Mf- wes 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A 
Payable in Advance 

Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance 

In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS”’ sent abroad, Pest 

Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 

WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, 


} ye w= ae a, 
}  40)- << ep « ome 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


Patmerston HovseE, 
84, Oty Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C,2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


Telegrams; ‘‘ PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: Lonpvon Watt, 9144, 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
: Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C, ‘ Volcanism, London.” 








HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
Brievrimat, LEICESTER.” LercesTEeRr 5096, 


Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
"PREPARED" AND ‘*UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NoRFOLK SrREET, STRAND, W.C, 2, 
Telegrams : Telephone: 
Bripvrimat Estranp Lonpon.”” Crntrat 4545 & 4546, 








“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sone AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHE COLONIES (except Canapa), 


6, DRANSGATE, 
MANOHBSTER, 


Telegrams 
‘Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel, Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


PALACE CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Par, London." 
Tel. No, : 6278 Victoria. 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
aTENT AGENCY Ltp., Director B. T. Kine, 0.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can,, 1464, QuEEN 


Viorori4 8r., H.C. 4, and 6, Quatrry Or. (next Pat, Off.), 
Lonpon, W.O. 40 years’ refs, ‘Phone Cent, 682. 


Ww: Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS, 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln. Telephones: 266 & 211, 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Pitoh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridihe, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &o, 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
= Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— é 
‘‘Brappooxg, OLDHAM,” and‘‘MeTRiquE, Lams, LONDON. 





MEWBUERN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 

70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.O, 2. 
Telegrams: “Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 

ry 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





GPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.0, Works—SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams—'' HypRocHLORIO, F'zn, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Rorat 1166, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JoszPH TAyYLor (SaTuRATORS), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton. 


Telegrams—'' Sarurators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, CovENTRY. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: RusHoLMEe 976. Telegrams: “ GasMETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams,” 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 





Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates te 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., ‘‘SouTHBOURNE,”’ BotTEs- 
| FoRD, Norrs. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St, Mary at Hint, Lonpon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.O, 8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER: 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” August 25, p, 174.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.O, 2. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


APPOINTMENTS. &o., VACANT. | 


ISLE OF THANET GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY, MARGATE. 


WORKS SUPERINTENDENT. 
ORDIAL Thanks are tendered to the 


many Applicants for the above Vacancy recently 
advertised, and they are hereby notified that AN 
APPOINTMENT HAS BEEN MADE. 
J. M. CamMpsBeE.t, 
Engineer and General Manager. 











ELL-known old-established Dutch 

firm of Manufacturers of DRY GAS METERS 

and COIN-SLOT METERS, specially Patented Meters 

of Small Proportions and Great Capacity, seek REPRE- 

SENTATIVE for England, well introduced to gas- 

works, possibly with a view to making him Manager 

of Branch Factory in England, the establishment of 
which is contemplated. 

Write to A.M.E, 425 N. V. Rupotr Mosse, AmsTEr- 

DAM. 





pe ease Laboratory Chemist re- 
quired by large progressive firm of Gas Appa- 
ratus Manufacturers. Preference will be given to 
Applicants having past Experience in Analysis of Coal, 
Coke, Pig-Iron, and Non-Ferrous Metals, as well as a 
thorough training in the Scientific Testing of Gas 
Consuming Appliances. 

State salary required to No. 7684, ‘‘Gas JouRNAL,” 
11, Bout Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROCHDALE. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ANTED.—Show Room Manager. 
Must be a kee. and Efficient Salesman, fully 
acquainted with the Theory, Construction, and Work- 
ing of all Gas Apparatus, and capable of advising Con- 
sumers on the most up-to-date Gas Appliances. Salary 
£230 per Annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£260 per Annum. 

Applications, endorsed “Show Room Manager,” 
accompanied by three recent Testimonials, to be 
addressed to the Engineer and Manager, Gas Depart- 
ment, Dane Street, Rochdale, and to be received not 
later than September 23, 1926. 

H, SHEWRING, 
Engineer and Manager. 


Gas Department, 
Rochdale, 
Sept. 2, 1926. 


ANTED, in South Somerset, Work- 
ING MANAGER for small Gas-Works (7 
Million), thoroughly Competent; Stoker and Fitter 
employed. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, when available, and 
Wages required, to No. 7685, ‘* Gas JourNaL,”’ 11, Bott 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 
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